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CHAPTER XIL 



PHILIPVILLE. 



TN the course of the night of the 1st of February, 
-*- we arrived at Stora, which is the Arab village 
hanging to the skirts of European Philipville. It 
is a pretty little place, embosomed in trees, close 
to the water's edge. Philipville is about three 
miles distant, and is the colonial town and port. 
When I say port, I should say landing-place, as 
there is no port to speak of, only a few rickety 
stairs, which, in rough weather, are covered by 
the waves. A port is to be built shortly, they 
say, and then great things are expected ; but I fear 
this is only another of the Chateaux en Espagne 
in which Algeria is so rich. 

Philipville is the Russicada of the Romans, and 
was a bishopric of the early Church, and conse- 
quently of considerable size and importance. Half 

B 2 
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4 PHILIPVILLE. 

of the original site is now submerged, as is proved 
by the fact that in days of storm coins and other 
relics are found in quantities on the beach. Mar- 
shal Valee, at the time of the conquest, felt 
anxious to give Constantine a fit opening to the 
sea, and laid the foundations of the Fort de 
France close to the ruins of Russicada. A town 
soon rose around the fort, through the necessities 
of commerce, and this town was called, after 
Louis Philippe, Philipville. It is a nice town 
enough, adorned with squares, and cafes^ and ar- 
cades. The population consists of about 9,000 in- 
habitants, of which 1,300 are. Anglo-Maltese ; 400 
are Spaniards, and the remainder Aborigines. 

We put up at the Hfitel d'Orient, a howlish and 
dilapidated place; bad food, bad rooms, and no 
water. There had been no rain for eight months 
in this neighbourhood, and consequently there was 
a great dearth of that commodity. The taps and 
fountains in the town were only allowed to flow 
during two hours every day, and crowds might 
have been seen bearing pitchers, awaiting the 
happy moment, like the lame of Bethesda pool. 
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OUR CICERONE. 5 

After breakfast we managed to find our way to 
the Archaeological Museum, where we expected to 
be enabled to judge of the importance of the 
ancient remains. M. Roger, the antiquarian, was 
not at home, but a wonderfully absurd little tailor 
threw down his scissors and offered to act as 
cicerone to the ruins. A little snuffy, fluffy old 
man, with long, dry, iron-grey hair and seamed 
visage, a large battered wide-awake hat, and the 
whole of his diminutive person compressed into a 
tight black coat, and seedy, shiny, baggy con- 
tinuations of the same. He chirped pleasantly as 
he went along, and liobbed and strutted with all 
the importance of a very small bird. He was 
delighted with everything, and evidently a phi- 
losopher. 

" Sapristi! — Africa was a charming climate — no 
winter, no cold." The Midi de la France was 
very nice, but nothing to these bright skies. He 
explained to us the statues that lay about, ex- 
amining a Pomona with critical eye, frowning sen- 
tentiously on her the while, the little twittering 
head well on one side. 
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6 BOMAN AMPHITHEATRE. 

" That, you see, is a fruit-woman ; there weren't 
many found like her. Yonder is Caesar, a Roman, I 
believe, but tlie Arabs — devil take theml — knocked 
off his nose. There are the tombs in which they 
were buried, these men of long ago. Ah ! they 
were clever fellows ! Look at the bricks all 
crumbling in decay, while the mortar stands the 
weather bravely still. Come and walk up here 
and see the Circus. What big stones they used, and 
here they are yet, though the hands that placed 
them have long since passed away. Tonnerrej but 
it is wonderful !" 

He led us about, and showed off to the best ad- 
vantage the ruins of the Eoman Amphitheatre. 
It is not half excavated yet, though much in the 
way of mosaic and inscription has been borne 
away to Paris. At this juncture the little man 
left us, nodding pleasant smiles, and waving his 
thimbled forefinger, hoped we should enjoy the 
sunshine. We watched him tripping down the 
path, carolling back to his work; and turning, 
saw M. Roger approaching us, whom a fortunate 
chance had brought back to do the honours of the 
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BESEBYOIRS. 7 

Museum. A great quantity of coins and bracelets 
and inscriptions were all heaped up anyhow in a 
long low room; among them an interesting Roman 
"Ex Voto," consisting of a pair of feet cut roughly 
in a marble slab, showing that there is indeed no- 
thing new under the sun ! We thanked him for 
his courtesy, and bade him farewell, and he di- 
rected us to the summit of the hill, where we 
found a custode, who showed us over the reservoirs 
of the town — now nearly empty. They are inter- 
esting, as having been the original Roman ones, 
lately restored, and are nine in number, each of 
them about fifty yards long by forty in depth — 
yawning, cavernous places, endowed with an echo 
like a clap of thunder. Our custode sang in a 
full bass voice a few fragments of French ro- 
mances, and it was very pleasant to listen to the 
way the sound was taken up, and repeated and 
re-echoed to infinity. Through the opening into 
these vaults we had a lovely glimpse of deep blue- 
sea, with lateen sails flitting over its surface, and 
of distant shadowy hills. 

We started at dawn on the 24th, in a private 
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8 IRRIGATION. 

carriage, all our own ; which consisted of an un- 
wieldy trap, whose business it was to carry letters. 
We made ourselves very comfortable, however, 
bivouacking on the roof, and sending the " thorn " 
to dowager inside. Rain had not fallen here for 
the last eight months, and yet the fields looked 
perfectly green, and wheat showed signs of an 
abundant crop under the vivifying influence of 
copious night-dews. The want of irrigation 
around the actual towns of Constantine and 
Philipville will soon be remedied by means of 
aqueducts and an iron pipe, two feet in diameter, 
which will draw water from the neighbouring 
range of mountains. This work is in able hands, 
and will soon be completed, they say. Is it another 
chateau? The Government agents compare this 
country to an estate on which much money has 
been spent, the fruits of which expenditure are 
not yet visible : meaning, I suppose, that all will 
come right suddenly by magic. I hope it may be 
so, though the suggestion looks very like an ex- 
cuse for dilatoriness and culpable delay. It must 
be confessed, however, that more activity is now 
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GREAT UNDERTAKING. 9 

being exercised in public works, as an example of 
which may be cited that of the new railway be- 
tween Constantine and Philipville, which will be 
completed in about two years. It is a dreadful 
undertaking, as the whole length of road is made 
up of hills and valleys, necessitating embankments 
and endless tunnels. £970,000 are said to have 
been already spent on Algerian railways, though 
there is as yet nothing to show whatever. The 
plan on which they are supposed to be working is 
that of having a central line or '' back-bone " of 
railroad communication running along the coast, 
from which at some future time branch lines may 
be made intersecting the country as far as shall be 
considered necessary.* 

* The following appeared in an English newspaper, dated 
the 6th of March, 1867 :— • 

"Proposed Line of Ra.ilway along the North African 
Coast. — ^M. A. Blancho, a member of the Council- General 
of the province of Oran, makes a proposal which, if carried 
out, will deprive the English and Mediterranean Steamship 
Company of an immense amount of Levant traflBc. M. A. 
Blancho advises, both on economical and political grounds, 
the importance of a railway all along the north coast of Af- 
rica from Alexandria to Tangier. He says : — ' Li order to 
counterbalance the transit of her steamers, France will re- 
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10 ASPECT OP THE COUNTRY. 

The aspect of the country between Philipville 
and Constantino is mountainous, more grassy than 
rocky, with a superabundance of rushes and red 
lilies. Near the village of Hamma we came upon 
a novel scene — a rushing river of warm sulphureous 

4 

waters, in which were bathing a group of dusky 
natives. The women presented an extraordinary 
appearance, their heads only appearing above the 
surface of the water, with two enormous silver 
rings in each ear, which as they moved flapped 
about like the head of a lop-eared rabbit. Further 
on the same river is made to turn a multitude of 

quire a railway starting from Alexandria, passing through 
Tunis, Constantine, Algiers, Gran, &c., to be pushed later 
on as far as Tangier. A railway to Tangier places America, 
Spain, and Portugal in conmiunication with Suez, and the 
vessels from India, in sixty hours. Gran at eight hours 
from Europe becomes the centre of Northern Africa, and 
acquires a special position on the Mediterranean, on account 
of its two harboursr-Mers-el-Kebir and Gran. I do not 
see the possibility of competing with the English other- 
wise than by co-operative societies organized in the tribes, 
jointly with free trade. Whichever may be the means to 
employ the natives, there can be no doubt that there will 
be plenty of work in the construction of the proposed ra^- 
way.' By this peaceful innovation upon the habits of the 
African tribes, M. Blanche believes that France will gain 
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APPBOACH TO CONSTANTINE. 11 

flour-millsy and its irrigation produces an oasis of 
luxurious foliage — ^great spreading palms and 
delicate bananas, together with the park and hedge- 
row cultivation of midland Europe. 

A few more miles brought us to an iron bridge 
over the riVer Roumel, and from this point we 
gained a magnificent view of Constantino, much 
finer than that obtained from the Sitif road — a 
foreground of water, and reckless abandon of 
bramble and cactus, while the town rises on two 
thousand feet of beetling cliff, surrounded by the 
deep shadow of a dark ravine. We were now 
given an extra horse to aid in dragging us up the 

Morocco by the "economical war." Should the railway 
along the northern coast of Africa be completed, the steam- 
ers trading up the Mediterranean from Gibraltar and 
other ports of call wiU lose a large quantity of passen- 
ger freight, or " pilgrim money," every year from the Ma- 
hometans, who generally visit the tomb of the prophet at 
Mecca, taking the railway instead of the steamers. A large 
decrease will also be caused in the extensive mortality 
which always prevails amongst the pilgrims to Mecca on 
board ship, where they generaUy lie on deck, exposed to 
the heat of daytime and penetrating cold in the night. 
iVance, however, wiU eventuaUy reap a rich harvest should 
the plan so plausibly proposed by M. Blancho meet the ap- 
probation of the Emperor of the French." 
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12 THE GREAT SQUARE. 

steep ascent. As we neared the town we were 
attracted by the busy running to and fro of natives 
on the bare brown slopes. I was irresistibly struck 
with their resemblance to the anxious, unsteady 
motion of ants when disturbed in their labours. 
Outside the arches of the " Porte " were clustered 
many of the white-robed, all impatiently awaiting 
the evening gun, that should free them for the day 
from the irksome fast of the Ramadan. We 
rattled into the great square, drew up with a 
jerk at the door of the diligence-oflSce, and were 
Speedily surrounded by an odoriferous group with 
dusky faces and ragged limbs, who crowded round, 
and stared as though a European were a very un- 
usual apparition. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BATNA TO BISKRA. 

^TTE thought it prudent to remain a day at Oon- 
' ^ stantine, in order to lay in a stock of pro- 
visions, potted meats, &c., in case of any sudden 
run into the desert. We therefore started by the 
evening diligence, which landed us at Batna at 
eight the next morning. It is a wretched-looking 
barren spot, some 3,349 feet above sea-level, con- 
taining a population of 2,500 people, who appear 
very miserable. It has wide, howling streets, with 
comfortless, empty houses. Of these the Hotel 
des Colonies was the most forbidding, and turned 
out quite unnaturally terrible. They gave us 
scanty food of the very worst description, put us 
up in rooms that were the abode of all the draughts 
under heaven, and charged us Paris prices. But 
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14 RIDE IN A 'bus. 

that is always the way, the worse the article the 
more you are expected to pay for it. The Hotel 
de France, they say, is very good. At any rate, 
nothing could be worse than the accommodation, 
as well as the boorish incivility, we met with at 
" Les Colonies." 

After a nasty breakfast, we chartered a 'bus, 
in common with another English party, to convey 
us to the ruins of Lambese, said to be three miles 
outside the town. For this 'bus we were charged 
inordinately, and dragged our weary length along 
in a generally hopeless and desponding manner, 
the horses being dead-beat, and quite beyond either 
threats or cajolement. In vain the driver kicked 
and swore, in vain he aimed at the .sores on the 
poor beasts' backs with his cruel lash, hoping by 
this means to stir them into activity ; do what he 
would he could not get up more than a jog-trot, 
which subsided into a walk every now and then. 
An English lady inside expostulated loudly at the 
cruelty to animals, and finally got out and walked, 
rather than countenance such a transaction. It 
was a dreary affair altogether, dark lowering clouds 
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LAMBESE. 15 

half shutting out the hills, which are arid, and not 
inviting. In the neighbourhood of the town there 
is but little cultivation, great tracts of waste, with 
here and there a tuft of grass, but nothing any- 
where approaching to the dignity of a shrub. 

Arrived at the modern village of Lamb^, wq 
hired a boy to do the honours of the place, and he 
carried us off up a rocky hill to the ruins of the 
Temple of ^sculapius. Eather a pretty group of 
marble steps and overturned columns have been 
buried in weeds and grass-tufts. On glancing 
over the plain, shut in as it is by barren hills, the 
eye detects here the ruin of a temple, or there the 
arch of an aqueduct, which mark the original ex- 
tent of the city. It must have been a large town, 
for remains can be traced of forty gates, and it was 
the head-quarters of the third Roman Legion, who 
were placed there to protect North Africa against 
the incursions of the Numidians. How they ever 
came to settle themselves in so unlikely a spot it is 
diflScult to imagine — a barren country, arid hills, 
with little water, and the whole neighbourhood ren- 
dered, by its lack of population, a fitting home for 
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16 EELICS OF ANTIQUITY. 

savage beasts. In that respect it is the same now 
as it was then, being infested with lions and pan- 
thers, hyenas and tiger-cats, lynxes and ichneumons, 
foxes and tapes, porcupines and wild boars. 

I have heard the ruins of Lamb&se compared 
with those of Pompeii, but am forced to say that 
there is no possibility of comparison whatever. 
"We saw the remains of a house half excavated, 
the mosaics in whose atrium are well preserved, 
while its walls bear indistinct traces of ancient 
frescoes. This may be all very well for travellers 
new to such relics of antiquity, but for those who 
remember Pompeii's long paved streets, and the 
house of Diomed, the whole thing is a delusion 
and a snare. A few statues are collected in a sort 
of museum near the entrance of the town, but all 
of them are in the most degenerate style of art, 
and no more worthy of a visit than the place 
itself. We mounted the box of our vehicle in 
great disgust, and crawled back to Batna. Its 
uncomfortable aspect struck me more than ev^r 
as we re-entered its inhospitable gates, the cold 
wind rushing down its yawning thoroughfares, the 
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IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 17 

low rampart and dyke which surrounded the town, 
as well as the small one-storied houses in its streets, 
giving the whole thing an aspect of insignificance 
unpleasant to behold. It contains a garrison of 
2,000 men, besides the number of civilians men- 
tioned above ; and a real place of banishment it 
must truly be to the gay and pleasure-loving 
Frenchman ! 

Thoroughly deceived by the Boman ruins, we 
still resolved to persevere in the search after the 
picturesque, and started off on the following morn- 
ing on mule-back to visit the forest of cedars, 
situated a few miles among the mountains. In 
course of time we traversed the monotonous plain, 
and began to ascend the hills. They looked blue 
and hazy in the distance, but do not bear near 
inspection, being very barren and' brown ; the 
roads, too, are bad, leading over sloshy swamps 
and broken rocks. Half-way up the first moun- 
tain we met a Frenchman, who strongly advised 
us to proceed no further, the snows having driven 
the lions from their usual haunts nearer to the 
abodes of man. We were told, indeed, that thfey 

VOL. II. , C 
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18 LIONS AND PANTHERS. 

frequently prowl round the town, and have even 
been known, in very hard winters, to penetrate 
within the fosse and wall, and wander through the 
streets ! A farmer told us that he was one night 
returning from a visit in the country, and suddenly 
came on two lions, male and female, who were 
taking a stroll in the moonlight, not twenty paces 
from him — he remained quite still, and they moved 
away. The lion's mode of securing his prey is 
curious, and, though sounding rather fabulous, is 
true nevertheless. Having seized a firm hold of 
the back of his intended victim, he lashes him- 
self with his powerful tail into a gallop, and thus 
bears the terrified animal to a convenient spot, 
where he rends and devours him at leisure. He 
will never attack a man unless driven to do so by 
hunger, as his predilections lie more in the way of 
the inferior animals than of human beings. A pan- 
ther, on the contrary, will spring upon you out of 
sheer malice, and is therefore a much more un- 
pleasant beast to meet. 

On the present occasion we made up our minds 
to proceed, and risk a danger which seemed to us 
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chimerical. Slowly we wound up the hill, over 
the brow of the first range, down into the valley, 
and up again, a toilsome way, over the next and 
highest ridge. We were met every now and 
then by a few mules laden with planks of cedar, 
that nearly forced us out of the path with their 
unwieldy length, and gave out pleasant whiffs of 
perfume as we went by. These are not the sweet 
brown cedars so much valued for cabinet-work, 
but a white wood, used here for building, and 
possessing a " cedary " odour, not quite so power- 
ful as in the forests of Lebanon or Teniet-al-Had. 
Arrived at the top of the mountain, we expected 
the forest to break upon our view in all the 
grandeur of its primeval monarchs, instead of 
which there were only a few scrubby trees, and 
some half-sawn planks lying about. The large 
roots that peeped out everywhere showed that the 
forest had indeed existed once, but was now no 
more — at any rate, in a picturesque point of view. 
We were much disappointed, and vented our ill- 
humour on the unfortunate guides, until at length 
calm reason triumphed, and we consoled. ourselves 

C2 
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with comforting reflections on the beauty of the 
day and the baJmy freshness of the air. 

As we wound down the hill again on our home- 
ward route, we had the entire plain stretched out 
before us, with snow-capped mountains beyond. 
It certainly is a frightful country, and quite re- 
markable for the thinness of its population. With 
a powerful opera-glass we could only distinguish 
two habitations on the whole expanse that lay thus 
mapped out. Batna itself is built in regular 
squares, and resembles from these heights a gigan- 
tic sheep-fold. The tribes inhabiting the hills are 
great breeders of horses, and produce an animal 
of the Arab race, which is exceedingly pretty, but 
rather weak in the shoulder. The horses bred 
in the mountains are much better than those of 
the plains, being more robust, and not so dainty as 
to food. Besides this, they are wonderfully sure 
of foot — a great deal more so, indeed, than the 
much-vaunted mules. There is an average of one 
hundred and fifty thousand horses in Algeria. 
The horses far away in the Sahara again, are of 
superior quality to those of the Tell (whether of 
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the mountains or the plains), and are identified 
with almost all the actions of their masters. 

The celebrated steed of the desert, the glory 
of ancient Numidia, is remarkable for the 
beauty of its form, the rapidity of its course, and 
the promptitude with which it interprets the 
smallest wishes of its master. According to Arab 
judges, it should possess the qualities of the hare, 
the pigeon, and the mahari, or swiftly-trotting 
camel. They say that a perfect animal is toide in 
three of its parts — the forehead, the chest, and the 
limbs ; long in three of its parts — ^the neck, the 
belly, and the haunches ; short in three of its parts 
— ^the ears, the pasterns, and the tail.* 

In 1844 there was an alarm of the race djdng 
out, so a depot of stallions was established by Go- 
vernment in each of the three provinces ; and in 
1851 the entire system was re-organized, and 
placed under the charge of an experienced officer. 
So great was the apathy of the natives themselves, 
and their indifference to the degeneration of their 
horses, that they refused to make use of the advan- 
♦ " Chevaux du Sahara." Par le G^n^al Daumas. 
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tage prepared for them, until a premium was 
offered for the best yearling mare and foal in each 
pro\ance. Equine affairs are now in a flourishing 
condition again, thanks to General Daumas and 
Marshal Eandon. 

We were by this time quite rabid to leave Batna 
behind us, and were much dismayed, on a visit to 
the diligence oiGce, to find all the places taken. It 
was utterly impossible to remain in so dreadful a 
place ; so, in answer to our urgent entreaties, the 
chef of the bureau promised to manage for us 
somehow, if we would promise to be at the office 
punctually by 4 A.M., the settled time for starting. 
We were there accordingly, only too anxious to 
get away, which was proved by the fact that 
rather than remain where we were, we submitted 
to the indignity of being packed up along with 
the luggage, and stowed away in the place usually 
allotted to the banquette, lying all in heaps any- 
how, our bones broken by the sharp edges of boxes 
and imperials, each jolt bringing in its train its 
own peculiar series of agonies. This state of 
things went on for six hours, while we traversed a 
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country that increased gradually in barrenness, 
and ended at last in sandy earth and rocks, with no 
green tree, or bough, or shrub. Boads there 
might just as well be none ; it would be impossible 
to distinguish them from the surrounding deso- 
lation, were it not for the deep holes and ruts 
which tell of former carriage traflSc. Now we dip 
into a rut, now struggle up a precipitous incline, 
and splash through a stony watercourse; our joints 
are dislocated by swaying shocks and jolts ; the 
driver sits on my legs, or barks my shins with the 
handle of his whip, or helps himself straight, after 
a more than usually desperate jerk, by means of 
my already aching shoulder. Suddenly a severe 
lurch dances all the boxes out of their places on to 
our fingers — a sharp turn of the road, and. Hea- 
ven be praised ! the neat little inn of El-Kan- 
tara, where we are to sojourn for the next two 
days! 

A clean little inn, with tidy trellised porch and 
garden railings, and fowls and turkeys clucking 
round the door ; a comely damsel smiling a wel- 
come on "Messieurs les Voyageurs;'' breakfast 
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ready at once, ere the diligence toils onward with 
its heavy freight to Biskra. 

We get out and stretch ourselves as well as 
mangled limbs and aching bones will permit, and 
look around us in anticipation of the speedy depar- 
ture of the convenience, leaving us to the solitary 
enjoyment of the inn. We are in the opening of a 
winding gorge of red precipitous crags, utterly in- 
accessible, I should imagine, to the human foot, 
a home for vultures and gazelles, and a breeding- 
place for eagles. Not a sign of a green thing 
wherever the eye reposes. Reposes I should not 
say, for it is impossible that the eye should repose 
in such cruelly glaring heat. A few of the white- 
robed follow us about, and offer tamarinds for sale 
— there is a general clatter of voices, and of knives 
and forks, and the horses are put to. Messieurs 
les Voyageurs are unceremoniously bundled into 
their places, the driver cracks his whip, and the 
horses shake their bells. Allez 1 crack — the great 
unwieldy monster sways and groans, and is off; 
we are left alone with the brawling waters and the 
melancholy cliffs — in peace ! 
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We got through a nasty breakfast of garlic and 
beef, garlic and chicken, garlic and everything 
else, and sallied forth to see the Oasis of El-Kan- 
tara, lying just out of sight beyond the cliffs, the 
entrance into the great Sahara Desert. We none 
of us had a clear notion of an oasis, and therefore 
did not know what to expect, 

A few minutes' walk brought us through the 
gorge, and there a scene presented itself for which 
we were totally unprepared. A blue stream, 
dancing in the sunlight, rippled gently over stones 
while a few half-naked figures were bathing in its 
waters. On either bank, rising some feet above the 
river's bed, myriadis of palms, of all sizes and all 
^shades, waved their fanlike branches to each other 
in the softly stirring broeze. Behind this unlooked- 
for mass of verdure was a range of arid moun- 
tains, shining orange in the brilliant light, with 
sharp shadows of strong clear blue. Enchanted 
with this sudden return from unending brown to 
quiet green, we made the best of. our way to the 
water's edge, no easy matter where the luxurious 
vegetation is divided into square plots, or date- 
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gardens, by rough mud walls, well fringed with 
prickly bushes. Our doctor tried to jump into 
one of the enclosures, but failed signally in the at- 
tempt, scratching his legs severely with the thorns. 
A figure in white, of forbidding aspect, now ap- 
peared out of the grey-green gloom, and asked our 
business. The enclosure evidently belonged to 
him, and after making signs at him for some time 
he made out our drift, and conducted us through 
many little gardens, similar to his own, to the bed 
of the stream. Pleasant places these little gardens, 
the sun shut out by spreading palms, checkering 
with bright patterns the mossy" earth, whilst the 
vine, the fig-tree, and the tamarind vie with each 
other in luxuriance of leafage. Bound each lo^# 
mud wall runs a dyke of, water, which serves in 
some sort as protection, as well as for purposes of 
irrigation, to the enclosure within; which is further 
armed against the intruder by piled-up masses of 
prickly briar, forming a regular chevatix-de-frize 
of needle-pointed thorns against pilfering hands. 

Arrived at the river^s brink, we paused to look 
around. Never had anything so thoroughly novel 
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come tinder our observation. The peculiarity 
both of form and colour in the groves themselves, 
the cutting outlines of gigantic rock, with limpid 
deep-blue shadows, and, lastly, the strange figures 
grouped about us, all told that this indeed was 
Africa. We strolled along in the great heat, and 
at the bend of- the stream came upon a noisy and 
a motley throng — the servants and wives of the 
Sheikh washing his best burnous I A man in a 
linen nightgown, or gondoura, draped close around 
his loins, jumping and kicking, and performing 
wondrous antics on a big flat stone, " treading out," 
so to speak, a mais of soapy draperies, attendant 
nymphs adding now more soap and now more 
water, each woman in the very scantiest of attire, 
generally bright in colour, up to the eyes in a 
lather of f uUer^s earth, with water up to her knees, 
and the most gorgeous jewelry on every spot 
about her person. Immense gold earrings, all in- 
crusted with uncut stones, ponderous anklets and 
bracelets, and her hair plaited with thick cord and 
horsehair till it hangs in monstrous masses about 
her head; on the top of this edifice a coloured 
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handkerchief or two, wound in and out with strings 
of coral or silver chains. We sat for some time 
watching this curious picture, and were much 
amused in witnessing the general salutation, which 
took place on the addition of two more women to 
the party. They began by kissing each other's 
bands all round, then pressed them to their hearts 
and kissed their own, this performance being re- 
peated again and again with little alteration and 
much monotony. Several men began to gather 
round us, feeling the sharpness of their knives, 
and frowning angrily at the too great interest we 
manifested in His Highness's ladies, so we thought 
it prudent to decamp. 

Wandering over some stepping-stones, and up 
among the umbrageous plantations, we came sud- 
denly upon a spring, where stood a perfect picture 
of a young savage girl filling a water-skin, her 
well-turned limbs exposed in all but a state of na- 
ture. At sight of us she turned and fled as fast 
as her heavy anklets would permit, she being an 
unmarried young lady, and consequently not yet 
to be looked upon by men. The Sheikh's son 
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now volunteered to show us over the village ; and, 
penetrating through the oasis, we found ourselves 
in odd narrow little streets of houses built of mud, 
with no windows whatever, and a very rough 
adaptation, indeed, to serve in lieu of door. The 
whole ensemble partook of the dreary brown of 
the surrounding country, and the artists's eye 
longs for a touch of white, as one would long for 
water in the desert plains. From the tops of the 
houses, which are flat, and raftered with split-up 
palms, came bowlings of dogs innumerable, while 
we had carefijlly to pick our steps among the pros- 
trate Arabs, who were taking a mid-day siesta. 
The natives seemed much interested in us, asking 
perpetually about the prices of all that we had on, 
and seemed especially covetous of the bright-striped 
scarf that usually festooned about my neck instead 
of collar or other adjuncts of civilized life. We 
watched a man fixing on a pair of grass-woven 
sandals ; ingenious contrivances enough, but pain- 
fully fraying to wear, one would imagine. It 
seems, however, that once fastened in their places, 
these shoon are never taken off until worn out, 
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and are then immediately replaced by others. 
The wearer of these foot-coverings accosted us, 
producing all sorts of francs and silver coins from 
unexpected places in his atthre, and was very an- 
xious to exchange them with us for gold, as space 
is of great consequence to them, hoarding as they 
do their little all in some corner of their burnous 
as long as it is possible for them to do so. In the 
course of our wanderings through the ins and outs 
of the queer and intricate village, we came upon 
many stones and pillars bearing Roman inscrip- 
tions — ^indeed, they say that such are ^always crop- 
ping up at the smallest overturning of the soil, 
and are eagerly sought after by the lazy Arabs, to 
be turned into door-posts and lintels in the modern 
habitations. 

I spent nearly the whole of the next day sketch- 
ing by the river side. The natives came in troops 
and sat round me, very civil and chatty, in spite 
of their reputation for lawlessness. We had been 
warned to keep our pistols near at hand in all our 
dealings with them, and " mine host " was much 
astonished that no evil had come of our staring at 
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the women the day before. In the evening we 
strolled into the darkness^ and contemplated the 
rocks that frowned on us out of the dim starlight, 
while the howling of the distant dogs was repeated 
in dismal cadence by the never-ending echoes. 
We looked with curiosity at the bed of the river, 
rough and strewn with boulders, from the old Ro- 
man bridge that spans the chasm. It was from 
this bridge that the place derived its name, ^^ El- 
Kantara," meaning "bridge" in Arabic. Up to 
a short time ago the diligence was forced to follow 
this stream-bed for lack of another road, and, in 
days of flood, the passengers bivouacked until such 
time as the waters should go down. But now, 
thanks to the French, a good carriage-way is in 
course of excavation on the cliflf-side. 

I was sorry when the moment came for leaving 
so pleasant a spot as El-Kantara, but our proximity 
to the desert weighed heavily in the scale against 
our remaining any longer where we were. The 
diligence rumbled up very soon (wondrous to re- 
late) after the stated time, and we were shaken in 
somehow, turning out two luckless Arabs from the 
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interior, with an injunction to go '^ anywhere else " 
A most sorry vehicle it proved, bumping heavily 
on the springs at every obstacle along the road, 
and, in truth, they were not few! For three 
hours and a half we drove through hideous tracts 
encumbered with small round stones ; arid sandy 
hills and plains, all pretty much the game in 
colour, and monotonous in ugliness. The road 
is simply dreadful, and made us ache most 
terribly as we tossed and tumbled up and down 
the steep inclines. Now and then we were forced 
literally to hold on by anything that was avail- 
able, to avoid being thrown to the bottom of the 
carriage, or banged with our heads against the 
roof. 

On approaching El-Outaia (the half-way 
caravansary), we came upon something that 
cured us of all our pains : a broad expanse of 
sand and stones, rising here and there into low 
hills ; a long belt of pale blue mountains all round 
as far as the eye could reach. This was divided 
from the plain by a narrow line of verdure, most 
vivid in its greenness, and rendered all the more 
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SO by the exceeding harmony of the remaining 
features of the landscape. 

I looked at this for some time with feelings of 
great surprise — ^the mi^ure of the rich bright 
green with its barren surroundings seemed so 
unnaturally out of place. This line of verdure 
forms the oasis of El-Outaia, and consists of 
barley and a few palm-trees. In the midst of it 
stands a tower or minaret, conspicuous as the only 
white spot in the pervading burnt-up monotony. 
We were told by the dirty and garrulous old 
woman who kept the caravansary that there was 
a mountain of salt hard by very well worth seeing, 
should we find time to visit it ; and she produced 
sundry specimens of it in proof of her assertion. 
Very good salt it seems, waiting only for some 
one to work it properly. The Arabs, in their own 
indolent and unsatisfactory way, detach loose 
pieces after the winter rains, and sell them about 
amongst the tribes even as far north as Batna and 
Constantino. Much saltpetre is also found in this 
locality. 
The horses being sufficiently rested, we tum- 
VOL. II. D 
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bled into our conveyance again, with ears and 
eyes all agape for the first real glimpse of the 
Great Desert. I caught " bits " now and again 
through the open window, which were eminently 
characteristic and picturesque. Stretches of long 
low land, quite orange in the sun — a line of camels, 
and the white figures of their gaunt drivers in high 
relief against the rosy hills, their lengthening 
shadows slanting blue and cool along the ground, 
a mass of colour rich and full, but blending and 
harmonious in its very brightness. As the sun 
lowered in the heavens, there was an incessant 
change in the effects, though the ever-varying 
blues and reds and violets scarce make up for the 
missing green. I never appreciated our own sweet 
meadow landscape so much as when gazing on 
these barren plains, gorgeous as they are, and 
dazzling in their vivid richness. 

A few more jolts and bounds, and we were told 
to prepare for the sight par excellence. Tho- 
roughly on the qui vive by this time, we leapt out 
of our seats, and started off on foot for the turn 
of the hill from whence the promised view was to 
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be obtained. Once there, we paused and gazed, 
and felt that it was indeed well worth the trouble 
of the journey. We stood on a high hill, from 
which could be traced the road winding down 
along the plain. On either side an amphitheatre 
of high and rocky mountains, their rugged tops 
cutting in sharp and jagged edge of intensely 
purple blue against a greenish yellow sky, lower- 
ing gradually, and blending by degrees into the 
far-off immensity of the Great Sahara, that 
stretched away in uncompromising line, and was 
lost, mingling with the horizon. The excessive 
peacefulness of the scene was most impressive — 
the sun setting gloriously in the west — sl barren 
sea spread out before us, stern in its majesty, and 
calm in tranquil rest. 

One's fancy will run riot on these occasions, 
and I could not but think, as I stood musing on 
the rock, of the numbers of nations and people 
that live on this great expanse, of the varieties of 
tongues and habits, of hopes and fears, of loves 
and animosities, congregated on this mighty plain, 
and wonder for what purpose they were created, 
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these hundreds of thousands of human atoms, 
Hving out their useless lives, and fretting out 
tlieir petty passions — with what effect upon the 
outward world? Ignorant, savage, and brutal, 
of little use to mankind in general, and not much 
credit to their Maker. When will Christianity 
wake all these dormant souls to life ? Will the 
day ever come, in the revolving cycle of nations' 
grandeur, on which the descendant of the despised 
African shall stand over the ruins of fallen Eu- 
rope, and send forth edicts to the world t 

We saw Biskra in the distance — a long belt of 
dark green foliage — its celebrated cypress tower- 
ing like a giant sentinel above the lesser trees. 
As the brief twilight was rapidly turning into night, 
we got into our vehicle once more, and watched 
from its window the ever-changing colouring with 
interest and pleasure. There was a silvery shim- 
mer on the foreground stones, as if reflected from 
some unseen light, which gave an uncertainty and 
atmosphere to the mass, in spite of the real dis- 
tinctness of each bit of rock, that to my mind suc- 
cessfully disproved the theory of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
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A lovely sky behind the purpling hills gradated 
from a delicate green through red and yellow up to 
turquoise blue, flecked here and there with a light 
grey cloud just tipped with gold and crimson. As 
we drove into Biskra we passed through groves of 
feathery palms, tall and black against a blood-red 
sky, and were not sorry to find dinner awaiting 
us in the hospitable salle-a-manger of the Hotel 
du Sahara. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



BISKRA. 



rpHE Sahara is divided into three parts, or great 
-*- divisions. 

The Central part is occupied by the Touaregs, a 
race similar to the Kabyles. 

The Western portion is an assembly of ancient 
tribes that migrated from the north in the eighth 
century. 

The Eastern part is occupied by the remnants 
of the black races that once inhabited all North 
Africa. 

The surface of the desert is far from being the 
sandy waste which in my ignorance I had expected 
to see. It undulates generally into waves covered 
with stones and little rocks, and well furnished 
with a scrubby grey-looking attempt at vegetation. 
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The mountains are not lost sight of on the north- 
ern side until close upon Tuggurt, many miles 
beyond Biskra, though one day we did get an 
idea of total solitude when the hills were masked 
by mist. It is rather refreshing to be able to look 
at them sometimes, arid and bare as they are, for 
they do not interfere on three sides of the land- 
scape with the long bleak line, but form an amphi- 
theatre from which the traveller may obtain a 
more perfect view. The face of the Sahara is 
wrinkled by wide river-beds, two or three hundred 
yards across, the stones and sands of which cover 
subterranean waters a short depth down. This 
theory accounts for the fact that the oases are all 
pretty much on a straight line, and that water is 
found at an average depth all along that line. 
The natives, struck with the phenomenon, seek of 
course to account for it by the supernatural. 
They say that the country was once inhabited by 
Christians, who, forced to leave their land, hid the 
water away, and are now beginning, by the same 
magic arts, to make it re-appear (referring to the 
Artesian wells in course of construction). 
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Biskra is the chief town of the Ziban, or group 
of thirty-eight Zab villages. The Zabs consist of 
eighteen tribes (100,000 souls). It has always 
held its own as capital of the Ziban, on account of 
its important position, standing as it does in the 
very mouth of the entrance into the Sahara, 295 
feet above the level of the sea. It possesses 5,000 
inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison of 500 men. 
This number of soldiers is considered sufficient, as 
their ranks could be augmented to any extent on 
very short notice from the depots of Batna or of 
Constantlne. 

Our first day at Biskra was that of the fete of 
the Beyram ; so we sallied forth, fully prepared for 
something extra wonderful, nor were we dis- 
appointed. Every one was out parading in holi- 
day attire, whilst a salvo of guns from the Fort 
St. Germain announced that the month of fasting 
was at an end. It is a queer mixture, the modern 
town, consisting of wide streets and immense 
squares formed of tiny low-roofed houses and 
booth-like shops. Palm-trees grow everywhere. 
Go where you will, you are pretty certain to catch 
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a Vista of the oasis and its palm-forest between 
two houses, or at the extreme end of some street ; 
and besides this, there are straggling groups of 
these trees rising sometimes in the middle of the 
road, obstructing the thoroughfare, or leaning 
their top-heavy heads against a wall or window. 
There is a general absence of windows, by the 
way, in all Arab habitations ; in this climate they 
are obliged to leave their doors wide open, and 
that serves every purpose of light and air. The 
few shops in existence are chiefly those of fruit- 
vendors, all other branches of trade being carried 
on in the great market hard by. This would 
make the streets look desolate, were it not the 
fashion to sit about in the road or on the footway, 
smoking cigarettes and sipping coffee. As it is, 
there is never a lack of excitement going on — al- 
ways noise and always movement. The old town 
is situated about a mile and a half away in the 
palm-forest, and is extremely picturesque. It is 
almost exclusively inhabited by Jews. 

It was a good opportunity for studying costume, 
this first day of the Beyram, for all were in their 
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best, and all were bent on a display. Men and 
children clustered round the Caf^s Maurs, al- 
though it was but eleven o'clock, and the Oulad 
Nayls marched about, or squatted smoking on the 
ground, a perfect collection of queer silver orna- 
ments. 

The Oulad Nayls are the institution of the 
desert par excellence^ and will hold a place in ray 
memory long after the other details of this jour- 
ney shall have passed away. They are the 
" dames legires " of the Sahara, and come gene- 
rally from one special tribe in the vicinity of 
Laghouat. In this strange country, where the 
woman is not the equal of the man, we find a 
still stranger subject for marvel. The Oulad 
Nayls are far from being looked down upon for 
their little peccadilloes ; on the contrary, they are 
a much-honoured race. No wedding is complete 
without their presence, and no women marry so 
well as these fair but frail daughters of the 
plains. Having made market of their beauty for 
a certain time, they return to their tribe, buy a 
few fields and some palm-trees, and set up as 
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respectable proprietors — a fit mark for heiress- 
hunting spendthrifts. 

Their costume while pursuing their craft is very 
wonderful indeed. They are so wrapped up, and 
overloaded with clothes, that it is difficult to get 
any idea of their figures, as one sees nothing but 
a tangled mass of long draperies and handker- 
chiefs and chains, which don't seem to belong 
anywhere in particular. I will nevertheless 
endeavour to dissect one of these extraordinary 
anatomies, piece by piece, as far as I am capable 
of so difficult a task. 

The body is draped, in the first place, in a long 
gown, that trails far behind, made usually of 
Manchester cotton print or some ffimsy native 
stuff, which is joined at the shoulder by large 
silver pins, and doubled under the arms, so as to 
leave the sides bare to the waist. To one of the 
silver pins is attached a loose bandana handker- 
chief, used sometimes in the dance, and sometimes 
to mop the perspiring face of beauty. Round the 
waist is an immense length of silken belt, wound 
round and round the body, and hanging in tassels 
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to the feet. Their feet are encased in little em- 
broidered slippers, or red morocco boots, over 
which fall the monstrous silver anklets, whose 
clanking gives notice of the approach of the fair 
one, and reminds the traveller of a prison yard. 
From the shoulders falls a cloak, dark and thick, 
and over that again is hung a white-striped cotton 
and silk sort of burnous, which sometimes trails in 
the mud, and is occasionally drawn over the head. 
The head is the most remarkable thing of all, and 
gives its cachet to the figure, more especially 
when seen from behind, as it is a great deal wider 
than the body (about three-quarters of a yard 
across altogether), and quite without form. The 
hair is plaited into four times its ordinary bulk 
by the addition of horse-hair and wool ; and over 
this is built up an edifice of chains, sequins, and 
gold handkerchiefs, such as would supply half-a- 
dozen ordinary women. The fabric is only taken 
down once in three or four months, and forms, 
with its profusion of adornment and glittering 
scarfs, a comfortable nest for every description of 
unclean insect, such as must, I should imagine, 
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have been nursed in the*heads of our great-grand- 
mothers. Under the chin is often tied a gauze 
veil of red or green, which is knotted about the 
neck, and covers the whole construction. They 
steep their hair in henna as well as their hands, 
and this renders them even more filthy than they 
would otherwise be. Their silken burnouses and 
gowns are almost hidden under the weight of 
ornament with which they are encumbered — ^yards 
of silver chains about their necks and waists, on 
which are strung daggers and looking-glasses, and 
great boxes of talismans, all of solid silver ; while 
the wealthier damsels have, in addition to all this, 
magnificent necklaces of coral and silver beads. 
Their arms are loaded with immense bracelets, 
and their fingers concealed by multitudes of rings. 
All these costly gewgaws «flap and rattle as the 
ladies walk, and produce a singular effect where 
many are about. Their faces would not be ugly 
were they not plastered with rouge, and painted in 
patterns. The eyebrows glisten with oil, and the 
whole physiognomy is a mass of grease, otherwise 
it would crack with the thickness of the repulsive 
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unguents. From behind, as I have said, they 
present a very droll appearance — a mere bundle 
of clothes with a wide top, a tag, or a handker- 
chief, or a bit of gauze, sticking out generally of 
some inconceivable place, which gives a general 
impression of everything having been thrown at 
the figure, and stuck there by some magnetic 
power. 

In one of the principal squares we found a large 
concourse assembled round a company of acrobats 
from Morocco. A characteristic assembly in the 
brilliant sun; the taller men ranged in groups 
behind, and the boys and little children squatting 
in an inner circle — a mass of white robes and 
swarthy faces, varied here and there by a stalwart 
negro with bare head, or a native soldier in his 
showy uniform. The* performance was not too 
exciting, although it seemed highly to entertain 
the audience. One of the acrobats, clad in tunic 
and short linen breeches (evidently the funny 
man of the troupe), began a conflict with two 
small boys, whose business it was to attack him in 
front and rear, and pull his single lock of hair, 
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and slap his flabby face. The audience shouted 
and crowed, and quite shrieked with delight when 
the single combatant at length succeeded in getting 
his enemies in front of him, and hammering their 
heads well together. This interesting performance 
was repeated again and again, amid showers of 
coppers from the enthusiastic crowd. A little 
tumbling was gone through, but nothing was done 
that would at all bear comparison with European 
prowess. At this point a gaunt figure made his 
appearance in the ring, bursting through the circle 
in spite of all efforts to restrain him. A tall, 
wasted figure, of the Solomon Eagle stamp, weird 
of countenance and shorn of head, a miserable 
lunatic, moping and mowing, and swinging his 
lean arms maniacally in the air. His only gar- 
ments were a pair of tattened trousers, and a red 
cloth knotted round his neck, which fluttered in 
the wind, and left, him naked to the waist. It 
was a thorough madman's face, eager and bright 
of eye, with sunken cheeks wasted by imaginary 
woes. One could see his poor jaws working as he 
poured imprecations on the crowd, alternately 
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blessing and cursing them according as delirium 
impelled him. The throng stood silently respect- 
ful, for all lunatics are looked upon as sacred — 
touched by the hand of God — while a Turko 
soldier endeavoured to remove him, but the 
wretched creature only grovelled on the earth, 
and dug his nails into the sandy soil, moaning 
piteously the while. 

There now arose a new hubbub in a distant 
comer of the square. A band of negroes was ad- 
vancing to the sound of pipe and tabor, singing, 
and accompanying their voices with tomtoms and 
clanging cymbals. "God on high! God in 
heaven ! There is but one God !" they cried, re- 
peating it in every variety of cadence, and with every 
imaginable intonation. As fine a stalwart set of 
fellows, these negroes, as one would ever wish to 
see, broad in the shoulder and straight in the 
back, intensely dark in colour, and generally six 
feet in height. Before the occupation these men 
were enslaved and much illused by their Arab 
brethren, but now they have allotted to them a 
separate quarter of the town, and are said to be 
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good and willing workmen. They have brought 
many heathen rites with them from the Soudan. 
In localities where rivers render it practicable, they 
go forth once a year and sacrifice on the water^s 
brink, while the negresses rush screaming into the 
water, and remain there half-drowned until pulled 
out by their husbands and male friends. They 
also hold periodical festivals of dancing and feast- 
ing. On these occasions the negresses are got up 
in flowers and rich gold stuffs ; and very ugly they 
must look, I should think, as they are all frightful, 
offering a great contrast to the men, whom I 
ended by considering quite handsome sometimes. 

Our attention was suddenly called away from the 
nigger procession by a sound of quarrel in one of 
the cafes, which of course gave rise to a general 
flocking of inquisitive individuals from all corners 
of the place. There was a general show of white- 
hooded figures, and a sprinkling of gorgeous 
women, glittering and clanking with a weight of 
jewelry ; one of them, more magnificent than 
the rest, fair, fat, and forty, bedizened with im- 
mense gold ornaments, an unusual thing among 
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the Oulad Nayls, who seem to have a predilection 
for silver. The Jewesses, on the contrary, wear 
nothing but gold, and a handsome set they are. 
There is one now, passing down the street, fine- 
featured and delicate-complexioned, her long black 
oriental eyes shaded with soft dark lashes. She 
wears the black pointed cap of Constantine, fes- 
tooned with thick gold chains, and about her neck 
is draped soft filmy folds of crimson gauze, all 
specked with shining dots. A pleasant and re- 
freshing sight is her small head and natty attire, 
as seen by the side of the preposterously gaudy 
" ladies of the desert I" It is strange that even 
out here, in spite of their wealth in gold and 
jewels, the name of Jew is ever a term of hatred 
and reproach. In a tavern brawl you will hear 
the exasperated quarrellers call each other ''Jews," 
when every other epithet is exhausted ; while the 
unlucky camel that does not answer his master's 
expectations, is freely stigmatized with the same 
opprobrious title. 

Quite bewildered with the noise and heat, we 
turned our steps towards the green oasis, in search 
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of the coolness and peace that were wanting in 
the busy town. There are calculated, by official 
report, to be more than 140,000 palms around this 
mass of buildings ; and they look their full num- 
ber, stretching away as they do in straggling file 
for an immense distance into the desert plains. 
We sat by one of the rare water-courses, on a 
fallen stump, and enjoyed the breeze that forced 
its way among the creaking stems and waving 
branches of the palm forest. Nature has made 
up for her parsimony in this quarter by the gift 
of the palm-tree, which seems capable of being 
used for almost every possible purpose. 

The date-palm* (phoenix dactylifera) is the cha- 
racteristic tree of the regions of Sahara. Its fruit 
is the basis of food used by all the nations that 
inhabit that immense district. Blossoms begin to 
make their appearance about March, and speedily 
give place to tiny dates, which increase in size 
until July, and then sweeten until the middle of 

*For the following information I have to thank M. 
Hardy, the clever director of the Central Garden of Ac- 
climatisation of Algiers. 
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autumn. This eccentric tree flourishes best in the 
land where no rain ever falls, and therefore Biskra 
is exactly suited to its requirements. It is in these 
rainless countries alone that the air is sufficiently 
dry for the perfect development of the fruit. At 
the same time it demands constant irrigation about 
its roots ; whence the Arab proverb which says 
that " the date-tree holds its head in the fire, and 
its feet in the water." 

The waters that furnish irrigation to the Bis- 
kran oasis come from the amphitheatre of hills 
called the Djebel-Aures, and flow into a great 
reservoir at some distance from the town. In 
ancient times of struggle this was always a point 
to be gained by the invader, as, once deprived of 
the water for their dates, the inhabitants of the 
green-belted city were soon brought to their knees. 
Each date-garden is watered every fifteen days in 
summer, and two or three times in the course of 
the winter, the surplus being used for barley crops. 

Water is too valuable to admit of a general irri- 
gation of the surface of the ground. Each tree is 
attended to separately by means of a trench round 
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its base. The quality of the water employed seems 
to be a matter of perfect indifference. The quality 
of the fruit depends more on the amount of heat 
received than anything else. The date-trees of 
the Sahara are multiplied by means of suckers 
springing from a parent stem. This plan is found 
to be more successful than the use of seed. 

The average harvest of a good oasis is 8,000 lbs. 
per acre. Besides the dates which are consumed 
by the natives themselves, some are gathered and 
prepared with great care as "dattes de luxe." 
There are no less than seventy varieties of the 
fruit in the Ziban, or northern district of the 
Sahara. The tree and its produce are employed 
for a considerable number of different purposes. 
Thus, its boughs make capital ceilings and thatch, 
while its fibres are converted into matting and 
baskets ; the trunks are used as beams for house- 
building, and when split up, form a tidy paling. 
Date wine, a very nasty decoction, is made out of 
the juice of the fruit, as well as a species of 
alcohol and first-rate vinegar. Date stones, when 
young, are boiled into a food for cattle ; and the 
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young shoots of the boughs are eaten as vegetable. 
Somewhat cooled by the refreshing shade of the 
oasis, we set off once more in search of the great 
cypress which forms so remarkable a feature in 
all distant views of Biskra. Our way led through 
the pleasant groves and date-gardens, and between 
over-arching palms, that swayed and creaked in 
the wind above our heads, breaking every now and 
then into an open space, where tender barley and 
the yellow-eyed daisy masked the barren earth. 
Traversing lanes enclosed by low, mud-built 
walls and ditches of questionable water, we at 
length found ourselves in "old Biskra," a very 
picturesque assemblage of queer old houses, half 
imbedded among the trees. At the open doors 
lounged men and women, sewing, or working at 
some trade ; while dirty little Jewish children ran 
about among the gardens, their gay clothes glint- 
ing in the sunlight, their laughter echoing through 
the groves. There is an interesting mosque in 
this portion of the oasis ; its quaint-shaped earth- 
built minaret stands out in full relief against the 
sky, while its entrance lies in a sort of subterra- 
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nean passage, rendered more gloomy by the lux- 
uriant foliage. 

Wandering about in an aimless manner, we were 
encountered by a French soldier, who turned out 
a very civil fellow, and offered to act as cicerone 
to the cypress. He had been stationed in this dis- 
trict for twelve years, and was anxiously looking 
forward to his discharge. He gave a dreadful 
account of the far-off oasis of Tuggurt, stating 
that it was utterly impossible just now for stran- 
gers to penetrate so far into the interior — a blow 
to us, who had been anxiously looking forward to 
the pilgrimage. It is the only spot in the Franco- 
Algerian dominions that is thoroughly deserted by 
Europeans, all military duties being carried on out 
there by the native regiments of Turkos and 
Spahis. They are a turbulent set, these Arabs of 
the Desert ; a yearly inspection is considered neces- 
sary, to be certain that there is no brewing of in- 
surrection going on. 

In summer the French garrisons suffer severely 
from the climate and the saline waters. All their 
work is gone through in early morning, the retraite 
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being sounded at 11 A.M., after which the soldier 
sleeps or loiters about until 5 P.M. The want of 
good water is a great drawback to a residence at 
Biskra, as it retains a flavour of saltpetre, in spite 
of old-fashioned charcoal or any of the new^ 
f angled filters. The natives do not seem to care, 
being accustomed to it, I suppose. You may see 
them any day sitting by the little watercourses, 
washing their feet and clothes and hands, and 
drinking deep draughts now and then, all this go- 
ing on in the same pool, or rather puddle. There 
can be little difference in the external aspect of 
the country at any season of the year ; the old 
palm branches wither and drop away, and are re- 
placed by new ones. The ground maintains its 
usual arid look, and is as dry as ever, because no 
rain is ever known to fall here. When I say no 
rain, I am wrong, for it is reckoned that in very 
prosperous years there are generally two days of 
rain during the twelvemonth, one in spring and 
one in autumn. 

We had by this time reached the cypress ; and a 
grand tree it is, some 200 feet in height, well 
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grown, and well filled out in proportion. In sum- 
mer-time it must be a thing to be avoided, for all 
the snakes and serpents and tarantulas congregate 
and abide amid its branches as a pleasant residence 
during the hot months ! Now, though, we could 
rest under its shadow with impunity, and we ac* 
cordingly did so, sitting on a mud wall, swinging 
our legs, w^hilst our guide related to us the parti- 
culars of an ostrich hunt down south beyond Tug- 
gurt. 

The hunting-grounds of Ouargla have a special 
charm for the sportsman. The horizon is only 
limited by the weakness of the human eye. In 
the undulations of the ground are numberless 
little woods, formed of pistachio-trees, as large as 
some of our forest oaks, with an underwood of 
oleander ; and in the cover that is thus formed are 
quantities of gazelles and partridges and gangas. 
There are no springs or watercourses in this vast 
region. Reservoirs of water form themselves in 
holes and depressions of the earth, and are called 
by the Arabs ^^ traitors," on account of the cruel 
deceptions which they practise on thirsty men. 
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In summer-time these reservoirs dry up, and by 
this provision of nature all fighting during the 
hot weather is avoided. It would be impossible 
for European soldiers to exert themselves out here 
in June and July ; and the Arabs would naturally 
take advantage of this circumstance for revolt if 
they could do so, but the absence of water prevents 
their marching across the plains, and thus meet- 
ing in large bodies. They are compelled, much 
against the grain, to abandon their homes in the 
daias, or little woods, from May to October, and 
migrate with their herds to more hospitable lands 
further north ; and it is then that the ostriches, 
driven from the equator by a burning sun, seek 
shade and pasturage in the deserted daias. 

Ostrich-hunting then takes place in the hottest 
season of the year, lasting sometimes forty-five 
days, from the 25th of June to the 10th of Au- 
gust. " It is the heat even more than the pace 
which kills the ostrich," say the Arabs, and experi- 
ence shows that they are right. It is only a select 
few out of the many nomad tribes who have the 
privilege of carrying on the noble sport. Previous 
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to the French occupation their only other busi- 
ness was the pillage of the caravans ; but now they 
do it no more, at least in the territory under 
Gallic jurisdiction. Well made they are, and 
wonderfully organized for their life of movement 
and privation; dry and hard, with piercing eye 
and untiring ankle, possessed of a power of endur- 
ing hunger and thirst to their farthest limits. 
They make much parade of their new-bom conver- 
sion and uprightness, on the principle, I suppose, 
of ^' assuming a virtue if you have it not." 

*^ Our present goodness must redeem the errors 
of the past," they say ; " we have a few lives upon 
our consciences, but Grod alone is perfect 1" 

A "few lives," forsooth! — they are modest, 
these good Arabs. Toumi, one of their chiefs, 
owned to nineteen murders. 

" Yes, I killed nineteen individuals in attacking 
the caravans. Perhaps it is a greater number 
than is permitted to a good believer ; but, after all, 
we only do as our fathers taught us ; nevertheless, 
I admit that when I think of it I feel puzzled 
about the day of judgment !" 
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It may be well to say a few words of the neces- 
saries which are indispensable for a month's sojourn 
in this " land of thirst." First, of course, stands 
the camel, whose faculty of remaining for four or 
five days without food renders him an absolute 
" necessity " in the desert. Four or five camels, 
therefore, are required for each hunter, who loads 
them with barrels of water, oats, and provisions, 
according to his intended length of stay beyond 
the line of civilization. Horse -shoes and nails 
must also form part of the store, as well as powder 
and shot for the killing of small game. There is 
no use in taking a tent, as the starry vault is the 
pleasanter covering in seasons such as this. Be- 
fore the departure of a hunting party from 
Ouargla bands of men are sent out to discover the 
exact whereabouts of the ostrich-herds, a necessary 
precaution where water has to be so much con- 
sidered. 

The horses used for the chase undergo a sys- 
tem of training for fifteen or sixteen days before 
the start, being gradually deprived of oats, and 
made to take much exercise in the sun until 
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they bear the appearance of perfect skeletons. 
Ostriches are hunted after one of two plans — 
the bedou or the gaad. By the former system the 
huntsman has but one horse, which necessitates, 
of course, the best animals and great science. If 
the party is a large one, the other plan is almost 
always resorted to. It consists of an ambuscade, 
towards which the birds are driven. When they 
pass the fatal spot the sportsmen rush out upon 
them, and pursue them hotly till they drop. The 
excitement of this system consists in driving the 
ostriches towards places where relays of horses are 
stationed. If this is not done, of course the quarry 
is losta as it easily outstrips all but the very best 
beasts. Parties of natives on foot sometimes lie 
in wait for the birds in ambush, and shoot them for 
their feathers, but this is looked upon in pretty 
much the same light as the shooting of foxes in 
our own country. The gaad is rendered possible 
by the fact that the foolish birds almost always 
run in the direction in which they are started, 
unless terrified by a passing caravan, or some 
similar cause. 
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A troop of ostriches has such a fascination for 
the sportsman, that as long as they are in sight he 
can think of nothing but pursuit. All ideas of 
personal safety leave him. " El naam idjebed el 
kalb ou el ain!" say the Arabs. "The ostrich 
tears our heart and sears our eye !" They keep 
in troops as much as possible, but when near their 
end are driven by instinct to scatter over the plain, 
and are then pursued by single horsemen until 
they fall down from exhaustion. The dear old 
story about their hiding their heads in the sand 
is an utter fabrication — like a good many other 
dear old stories, by the way. The flesh is very 
like beef in colour and taste, while the fat is con- 
sidered a panacea for all kinds of maladies. There 
is not a portion of the ostrich but what is put to 
some purpose. The plumes are sold, the flesh is 
eaten, the skin of the neck and thighs is formed 
into bladders for the preservation of the fat, the 
skin of the feet is used for making coverings for 
the human foot, and the nerves are twisted into 
thread for the sewing of leather. There is an 
Arab proverb that says, "advantageous as an 
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ostrich !" Ostrich skins sell at Tripoli or Algiers 
for about six or seven pounds apiece. Much 
swindling is done by the easy-conscienced natives 
of the Mzab by the substitution of female for male 
skins when dealing with those who are not con- 
noisseurs. 

The ostrich has several accouchements per year, 
of from twelve to fifteen eggs apiece. She layg 
them on the open sand, sitting on them at night, 
and leaving them by day to the heat of the sun. 
If anyone attempts to rob her of her young she 
dares not defend them, although one blow from 
her foot would make sad havoc among a man's 
bones. The ostrich has an extraordinary stomach, 
devouring voraciously everything that comes in 
the way, even stones. This is not so very won- 
derful, after all, for animals without teeth are 
bound to supply their place by means of some 
rubbing power in their stomachs. The canary 
uses sand, the ostrich, from its greater size, re- 
quires stones, and is provided with powerful 
muscles to sustain their weight, some of them 
three inches thick. 
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When the unfortunate creatures are taken alive 
they are killed with sticks, in order that no blood 
may spoil the feathers. They are struck on the 
head and neck, which is fragile, and easily broken. 
Can we trace to this fact the fable of their hiding 
their heads under their wings? Their eggs are 
delicious. One of them will make an omelette for 
ten people. 

The town of Biskra, after dark, is seen from its 
most characteristic side. Then it is that the streets 
are gayest and the Caf^s Maurs most crowded. 
Most of the principal cafes are grouped together, 
standing in the street which is exclusively occu- 
pied by Oulad Nayls. Very pretty this street 
looks at night, a glimmering lantern hanging over 
every door, which when lit means that madame is 
" at home," and willing to receive a visit ; when 
extinguished, that she is out, or occupied. If she 
is " at home," she is usually lying on the ground 
outside her habitation, the door of which is open, 
disclosing to view a snug little apartment, adorned 
with divans and mats, or else she is squabbling 
and fighting in the road, with discordant vociferat- 
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ihg voice. We entered the first cafi^ from the 
interior of which came sounds of dancing and the 
bagpipe. Pushing through the crowd, we were 
speedily supplied with seats, and, becoming accus- 
tomed to the smoke and heat, began to look about 
us. A high, long room, supported by two rude 
rafters, and lit by a few flickering oil-lamps. The 
ceiling was lost in gloom, whilst a yellowish light 
shone down upon a central mass of white-cowled 
figures sitting about in shadowy groups, with hazy 
contours, relieved with sharp touches of high light. 
A mysterious crowd they looked, with muffled 
heads and half-seen faces, reminding me of 
Dante's band of hypocrites so grandly described 
in the " Inferno " : — 

'^ Laggiu trovammo una gente dipinta, 
Che giva intomo assai con lenti passi, 
Fiangendo, e nel sembiante stanca e vinta. 
Egli avean cappe con cappuci bassi 
Dinanzi agli occhi fatte della taglia, 
Che per li monaci in Cologna fassi. 
Onde 1 Duca si volse, e disse, Aspetta, 
E poi secondo il sue passo procedi. 
Ristetti, e vidi due mostrar gran fretta 
Deir anino, col viso, d'esser meco ; 
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Ma tar davagli 1 carco, e la via stretta. 

Quando fur giunti, assai con rocchio bieco 

Mi rimiraron senza far parola ; 

Pm si volsero in b6, e dicean seco : 

Costui par vivo all' atto deUa gola, 

E s'ei son morti, per qual privUegio * 

Vanno scoverti della grave stola ? 

Poi disser me — O Tosco, ch'al collegio 

Degr ipocriti tristi se' venuto, 

Dir chi tu sei non avere in dispregio." 

The peculiar effect was principally due to the pre- 
vailing amount of white — white pillars, white fig- 
ures, and white walls, all deprived of the whiteness, 
if I may make use of the apparent contradiction, by 
the smoke and obscurity. The entire arrangement of 
the cafe differed utterly from those of Tunis. Here 
the crowd are gathered in the centre, and all 
along the walls, leaving a vacant space or passage 
all round the room for the dancing Oulad Nayl, 
who floats about with flowing draperies to the 
music of the bagpipe and the tom-tom. The 
Oulad Nayl, or dancing girl of the desert, differs 
in every particular from her sister of Tunis. 
Whilst the latter is short of clothing, and aban- 
doned in her gesture, the former moves slowly 
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and gracefully in a tripping walk, very long in the 
skirts, and smothered in many-coloured scarfs. 
She changes now and then to a sprightlier mea- 
sure, giving one or two marvellous jumps and 
leaps, but soon relapses into a slow forward move- 
ment, accompanied by a slight swaying of the 
body and a waving of the hands and arms. Thus 
she goes slowly, slowly round and round the room, 
seldom chapging her fantastic step, or varying the 
monotony of her motions, until she gives way 
from sheer exhaustion, when another immediately 
supplies her place. 

The noise of the bagpipe — an instrument some- 
what resembling the Neapolitan piferaro, blown by a 
Nigger with stentorian lungs — is excruciating in the 
extreme, the sound being terribly harsh and shrill. 
Driven out of this place of entertainment by the 
overpowering heat and want of air, we turned 
into the next, equally crowded with the last, and 
where much the same scene was exhibited, except 
that in this place the dancer was a Kabyle instead 
of an Oulad Nayl. This lady was assisted in her 
gyrations by two very small boys, who stopped 
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periodically to throw a handkerchief at you (equi- 
valent to a demand for "coppers"). If you were 
liberal they kissed your hand with effusion, and 
twirled on again after the goddess with renewed 
energy and vigour. This caf^ was wearing its 
festal robes in honour of the f^te of the Beyram, 
the walls all draped with gaudy carpets and rugs, 
and the pillars masked with great palm-branches, 
that nodded to each other across the ceiling like 
monster hearse-plumes. In one comer, on a 
raised dais, sat a quiet circle of opium-smokers, 
inhaling the noxious fumes of hasheesh, and 
some of them already looking haggard and half- 
intoxicated. It is a horrid kind of drunkenness to 
witness. Instead of the stolid look of the wine- 
bibber, the opium-smoker is known by a staring 
and over-wrought appearance about the eyes, and 
a nervous working of the mouth and lips, that has 
a fearful resemblance to madness. Outside the 
cafiy rolled up in their burnouses, and laid out like 
corpses to await the morrow's wakening, were long 
rows of the wretched beings, who had already sunk 
helpless before their dreadful idol. When the 
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"wakening does come, it brings its own punishment 
in aching limbs and intense mental depression — so 
great as sometimes to lead to suicide. 

The " lovely Kabyle " was dancing round and 
round all this time, holding aloft in either hand the 
end of a scarf, with w^hich she sometimes postured 
and sometimes mopped her perspiring brow. No 
wonder she perspired, poor thing, for the heat was 
intense, even to us who sat quite still ; and what 
must it have been to her ! A brawny black man, 
who struck the tambourine, got very excited, sway- 
ing himself into the strangest attitudes under the 
influence of the lovely creature's eyes. She was not 
particularly lovely, however, though she was grace- 
ful and fine in figure, and not raddled with paint, 
like the Oulad Nayls, and that is always something. 
She was nevertheless the worshipped of Biskra, 
and drew everybody to that especial caffe by the 
power of her charms. She and the tambourine-man 
went through a pas de detuc, throwing themselves 
on one knee and bending backwards, much after 
the fashion of our own ballet performers, though 
with infinitely more untutored grace. 
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Once more in the open air, we wandered out 
to the borders of the town, to obtain an evening 
view of the long blue line of the horizon, that looks 
so like the ocean. In the chief market-place we 
came upon some picturesque groups keeping the 

m 

Beyram feast in their own peculiar way. There 
were some musicians, with guitar and tom-tom, 
squatting in a circle in the open air, surrounded 
by other circles of white-clad figures; in the 
centre was a tiny light, which reflected ruddily in 
their faces, and threw great long shadows on the 
wall behind them. They kept up a monotonous 
kind of chant, one party answering the other, as 
is done by choristers in high-church services — a very 
tedious affair, suggesting a queer notion of amuse- 
ment, accoording to our European standard. A 
little further on was another party, singing by the 
light of a fire, with the dim line of the desert as a 
background, whose dark faces and slight, flut- 
tering garb looked quite elfish in the uncertain 
light. 

The next morning I was awakened from plea- 
sant slumbers by the guggling of camels ; and on 
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looking out of my window, I saw three of these crea- 
tures lying peaceably in the road, waiting to bear 
us to Oumach, a village about fifteen miles south 
of Biskra. It is a delightful feeling, going to bed 
with the certainty of a bright sun on the morrow ; 
no fear of clouds nor dread of rain ! Oumach is 
the furthest point into the desert, in this direction, 
which is now attainable by travellers. Tuggurt 
used to be an orthodox expedition, but is now im- 
possible through the unruly condition of the tribes 
in that quarter. We had ordered camels as an ex- 
periment in methods of locomotion, and I had sore 
misgivings as I seated myself on my animal's back, 
and felt him rise up under me. A most dread- 
fully earthquaky sensation it was, conveying an 
idea of going up for ever into the air. Saddle 
there was absolutely none, merely a species of 
pack, all tied with ropes, on the knot that bound 
which I was expected to sit. My camel guggled 
and gurgled in to me a very alarming manner, 
which alarm rose almost to terror when we came 
near trees and houses, as I felt myself utterly 
helpless on the great tall brute's back, and was 
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certain that he knew it, and would as likely as not 
scrape my leg against every obstacle, out of sheer 
malice. Malice, however, he had none, being as 
docile and amiable as his looks betokened ; and a 
truly benevolent type of countenance he possessed, 
if Lavater's rules are to be trusted. It is just ad 
well to try everything, if only for the new sensa- 
tion, and an unpleasant one a camel's motion as- 
suredly is — a long swinging walk of about four 
jniles an hour, which jerks one's back unmercifully, 
together with a reckless waste of labour and 
fatigue consequent on a promiscuous going to and 
fro, beating, as it were, about the bush, instead of 
walking straight, like a Christian, in one direction. 
To be carried whither he listed was to be my 
fate, for I felt that I might as well attempt to 
guide a locomotive engine as direct his erratic 
course. The walk was bad enough, but when it 
came to a trot, ye gods ! all presence of mind 
vanished, and I was only too glad to cling to any- 
thing in order to keep my seat. One gets used to 
anything in time, however, and I accordingly 
settled down at last, and bore the pain pretty well. 
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until the moment arrived for dismounting, when the 
sense of going down was even more dreadful than 
the previous one of getting up^ The camel bends 
his forelegs at a signal from the driver, which is 
given by tapping him on the knees, and gradually 
sinks by fits and starts, giving vent to a wailing 
kind of cry the while, eminently disconcerting to a 
nervous rider. Once on his knees one naturally 
endeavours to untangle oneself from among his 
legs; but not at all, there is another sinking to 
be effected, which ends in his lying on his stomach, 
when one rises easily to a standing position, with 
a pervading notion, however, of having been split 
up. 

On starting we skirted the great palm forest^ 
and advanced into the plain beyond, already be- 
coming scorched by a fierce midday sun. In 
about three quarters of an hour we had got clear 
of the sandy earth of Biskra, on to undulating 
hillocks of fine white powder, which must indeed 
be annoying to eyes and lips when agitated by 
wind. The scene now bore the aspect of a 
gigantic moor, covered as far as the horizon by 
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bunches of a heathery underwood, stretching away 
in reds and browns, that effectually veiled the 
nakedness beneath. Here and there the eye 
caught long stretches of slaty blue, caused by the 
reflection of the blue sky overhead on the white 
incrustations of saltpetre that sprinkle the ground 
nearly everywhere; while the foreground con- 
sisted of camels' bones and broken sticks, shining 
and glittering in the sunlight. We now had the 
mountains of the Lesser Atlas behind us, and on 
every other side could trace nothing but the long 
line of monotonous horizon wherever we turned 
our eyes. Not a living creature visible on the 
whole expanse, except a solitary vulture, that was 
swaying and swinging slowly in the air, his wings 
just tipped with golden rays of heat. A lizard or 
two sped past, from time to time disturbed by the 
unwonted noise, and was quickly out of sight. 
Here and there a deadly sandsnake, looking like 
an alligator in miniature, hideous and repulsive, 
whose bite is fatal within the hour; no insects, 
no other birds or beasts to break the dreary soli- 
tude. 
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The scene changed by degrees. The scanty 
bushes were left behind, and their place was taken 
by deep, dry, crumbling sand, hard walking for 
our guides. Nevertheless, they trudged cheerily 
on, a middle-aged Arab, in the conventional haik, 
and short cotton shirt, and a negro boy, a jolly 
little fellow, rich in colour and bright of eye, with 
such a pleasant, roguish smile as it did one good 
to look upon. The landscape is sad, but dreamy 
and impressive ; the far-off pale blue line melting 
gently into circumambient atmosphere, before 
merging in umber and sienna with the incidental 
grass-tufts that surrounded us, rank patches of 
vegetation, with waving ends and sickly yellow 
tops. As Biskra and its oasis were lost in a filmy 
vapour, nothing met the view but a cutting 
rim of extreme distance, broken in one place by 
an indistinct mass of shadowy palms . that con- 
cealed Oumach, our destination. 

The further we advanced over the trackless 
plain, the more impalpable did the village seem 
to become, until we ceased watching it, and turned 
our attention to the long masses of coarse grass 
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which the camels were crushing beneath their 
feet. After a hot march of three hours and a 
half, we neared the oasis in good earnest, and 
were not sorry to distinguish clearly quaint mud 
walls and a crazy minaret. On a large space 
of undulating, open ground, stood the Sheikh and 
his attendant sons, who received us with cere- 
monious courtesy, and led us by the hand into 
what was evidently the sanctum, or presence- 
chamber, of the chief — a lofty room, with roof of 
plaited palm branches, supported by pillars cut 
from the same useful tree. A tiny window high 
up in the wall, by which only a little light was ad- 
mitted, rendered it deliciously cool within, while 
without was dust, and sand, and scorching sun. 
The heat is pleasant, though, on the whole, dry 
and fresh, but powerful, unlike the heavy oppres- 
sion of the London dog-days. 

The room was perfectly bare, and devoid of 
furniture of any kind, as indeed are all Arab 
apartments. Mats were stretched on the ground, 
upon which we were motioned to be seated, and 
were immediately supplied with dates and camel's 
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milk, the latter a most horrible beverage, which, 
when allowed to stand, ferments, and possesses 
intoxicating qualities. We sat thus for some time, 
whilst the Slite of the village passed before us, 
staring, as usual, with goggle-eyes and open mouth. 
The Sheikh nodded at us, thereby intimating that 
we were welcome; and we nodded blandly in 
return, in thankfulness for the same. At his left 
hand squatted the Figaro of the village, who had 
been busy shaving the heads of the Faithful when 
we arrived, but abandoned his trade and pocketed 
his razors to act as interpreter to the " illustrious 
strangers." He jabbered away accordingly an un- 
intelligible jargon of Arabic and broken French, 
and we answered in a vague and uncertain man- 
ner, finding it very hard work to make out his 
meaning. The Sheikh informed us, through him, 
that he had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
seemed proud of it. He was astonished at our choos- 
ing camels in preference to horses or mules, and was 
very anxious to know whether they, the camels, 
were our ordinary means of conveyance in Lon- 
don. He regretted extremely that the chief por- 
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tion of his sabjects were away in the Desert, 
feeding their cattle on the scanty herbage; but 
intimated that this was their usual avocation during 
the winter months, as they only return home in 
August for the date-harvest. He was great on 
the subject of the Due d'Aumale, who, it seems, 
paid him a visit when travelling in Africa ; and 
ended by assuring us that he, the chief of Oumach, 
was the hon gargon of the district, and the be- 
loved of the French authorities. Seeing me staring 
at him, he apologised earnestly for looking " old " 
— a rather extraordinary proceeding on his part — 
stating that when properly shaved and got up, he 
looked quite twenty years younger. 

At last the promised coffee made its appearance; 
and very glad we were, for the sun was beginning 
to sink ominously in the heavens, and threatened a 
lengthened march in the dark. Of course the 
whole congregation turned out to see us start, and 
we only suc-ceeded in really getting off after many 
salaams and much shaking of the hand. 

We took a different road on our way back to 
'Biskrsfer-a road which led across even masses of 
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door. We staggered into chairs and rested at 
last — swearing, not loud, but deep, that come what 
might, we had had our first and last ride on a 
camel's back ! 

Before leaving Biskra, we thought it incumbent 
on us to pay a visit to the garden of acclimatiza- 
tion — ^the P^pini^re de Beni-Mora, as it is called — 
which is situated a little out of the town on the 
sandy plain, We wandered up and down its 
pleasant alleys without being able to gain any in- 
formation, and ended by looking up the Director, 
who was taking his siesta hard by. He has been 
here ever since the establishment of the p^pinifere, 
now about ten years ago, and seems quite recon- 
ciled to his banishment. Arab boys are the only 
workmen of whom he can avail himself, and they 
(like Arabs in general) are wedded to indolence 
— "impossible," ^s he himself termed it. We 
saw some of them at work — if work it can be 
called — digging for a few minutes, and then lying 
down for a little repose. He did not seem to 
mind, however, being pretty much used to the 
annoyance, more especially as they are only paid 
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by the amount of work that they get through. 
This gentleman was exceedingly severe in his 
denunciations of the Arab race. He doubts the 
sincerity of their religious fanaticism, because 
(which is certainly true) they will eat pork and 
get drunk as much, if not more than the Chris- 
tian dogs, if only there is no one to peach upon 
them. He considers them utterly untrustworthy, 
from a warped ignorance or carelessness of right 
and wrong, and sets them down as liars and 
thieves, even up to the chiefs, who march about 
so proudly with their crosses and decorations. 

In this garden are gathered together specimens 
of all sorts of tropical trees, with a view, of course, 
to their future introduction to Saharian soil. 
Thus we find the soap-tree from Guadaloupe, and 
the gourd-palm from China, everything, in fact, that 
will bear the heat, both useful and ornamental. 
Drawbacks, of course, have to be contended with. 
The saltness of the water is very injurious to the 
more delicate plants, which are only watered once 
in two or three weeks in summer, and never in 
winter, for fear of overchilling the atmosphere. 

VOL. n. G 
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There are still traces on many of the shrubs 
of the great grasshopper plague of last year, and 
a fearful scourge it must have been. They 
came in flights, which appeared as a cloud on 
the horizon no bigger than a man's hand, and 
advanced like the wind, in such terrible force that 
the very birds fled dismayed, and the whole hea- 
vens were obscured. They remained in the neigh- 
bourhood over three months, devouring everything 
around them, beginning with the delicate shoots 
that they liked, and ending with the tough palm- 
branches which they did not like. They dis- 
regarded all the noise and tom-tom music that 
was got up to frighten them, and were killed in 
millions by the natives who came out to fight 
them. My friend the Director took to laying 
down heaps of dry grass at intervals, into which 
the beasts crept in swarms, and when safely in, 
were burnt on a series of funeral piles. 

Ravenous and ruinously destructive as they are, 
they are never known to bite a man, being purely 
graminivorous in their nature. The ingenious 
natives managed to derive some benefit even from 
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this plague. They salted the grasshoppers, and 
used them as articles of food. Though full of 
little bones, they are not so very bad, I am told, 
tasting something like attenuated sardines. Great 
quantities of them were stored up as articles of 
subsistence, and, together with dates, and a little 
bread, will form the dinners of the natives for 
many a day to come« 

In the Director's room I saw a wonderful speci- 
men of a shield, made of hide stretched tightly 
over bamboo framework ; and thinking that it was 
a relic of some savage tribe, I inquired into its 
history. It turned out, however, to be one of the 
articles of warfare still used by the warlike 
Touaregs, far away in the south. Their fastnesses 
are in the unknown wilds of the desert, and per- 
haps some day they will be the means of opening 
a direct communication with the Soudan. Mean- 
while they rob the caravans, and amuse themselves 
by suddenly pouncing on unwary travellers. When 
on a pillaging expedition the Touaregs live upon 
the pods of one of the desert shrubs, and are 
trained to go without food for an enormous space 
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of time. They must have fertile oases in their 
territory, for the few of their number who have 
ever penetrated northwards were not astonished at 
the pasturage of the Tell, only at the height of the 
mountains. 

The name Touareg signifies veiled, and they are so 
called from the fact that they wear their haiks much 
like a woman's yashmak, up to the eyes. They go 
without shoes, for they say proudly that they never 
go on foot. They are tall and well-made, with 
white skins and remarkably small hands. Their 
arms are never laid aside, being fastened to the 
person by means of leather thongs. They consist 
generally of the above-mentioned shield, a sword, 
and a long lance, with poisoned tip. The women 
wear black pantaloons, and dark-blue stuffs draped 
about their forms, and are very pretty and white- 
skinned. They have one remarkable peculiarity — 
when girls they go quite naked, and when married 
they are clothed. The reason they assign is not 
a bad one : ^^ A woman must be seen before she is 
married ; once married, she must be seen by none 
but her husband. The men go veiled because 
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they should be hidden from their enemy!** 
Although the Touaregs are of the same religion 
as the Arabs, they differ from them in many 
things. In the first place, they hate and detest 
them ; and in the second place, they only intermarry 
amongst themselves, have but one wife, and follow 
none of the outward forms of the Koran. They 
resemble the Kabyles, to a certain extent, in 
language, type, and energy of character. In fact, 
the Touaregs, Kabyles, and Ohaouia (a tribe in 
the mountains of Batna) speak a tongue which is 
a relic of the original inhabitants of Barbary, who 
were of Vandal origin. 

On our way back to the town we passed through 
the quarter of the Oulad Nayls, and came upon a 
wonderful specimen of them, sitting in the sun, 
enjoying her coffee and a cigarette, an old and 
majestic lady, who returned my nod with a dis- 
tantly disdainful inclination of the head. She was 
so magnificent that I thought it a good oppor- 
tunity of finding out the average value of the 
ornaments worn by these women on their persons. 
We therefore stopped, and she very civilly told 
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US the original cost of many of the gewgaws with 
which she was bedizened. She wore no less than 
three large necklaces, one of gold, and two of 
massive silver, a profusion of gold ornaments on 
her head, and magnificently worked earrings of 
the same costly metal. A large poniard and a 
silver looking-glass dangled from her waist, whilst 
her arms and legs were weighed down with enor- 
mous manacle-like bracelets. All this we esti- 
mated, on calculation, as worth upwards of £260 ; 
no slight amount in solid metal, independent of 
stones, or other fictitious source of wealth. It 
strikes one as funny to see this sort of display laid 
out on a Manchester cotton gown, such as would be 
worn by our housemaids, though to the Oulad 
Nayls it is the same kind of luxury as satin and 
velvet are to our own ladies. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



COTTON IN THE SAHABA. 



"IITE had now been a week at Biskra, and feeling 
' * that it was thoroughly " done," were anxious 
to take up our carpet-bags and walk, I therefore 
called on the Commandant-Superieur of the Bureau 
Arabe, to obtain from him information as to our 
proposed route, and letters of recommendation to 
the Kaids on the way. I told him that we wished 
to penetrate through the Hodna plains, and return 
to Algiers by the Poijes de Fer. He was excess- 
ively civil, and offered every assistance to facili- 
tate our progress, dissuading us at the same time 
from the undertaking, as the road goes through the 
heart of a disaffected district, amongst rebellious 
Arabs, who have no sense of honour, and traverses 
plains and passes haunted by wild beasts and. 
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wilder men. Perceiving that he was wasting 
breath, he gave in, contenting himself with a few 
words of warning and advice. As a precaution 
against our own followers, we sent our three 
muleteers (who were strangers to us) to have their 
names inscribed on the Government books, so that, 
in the event of our disappearance, they would be 
unable to return to Biskra; thus securing our- 
selves against treason in the camp. We were all 
armed, and being seven in number, considered 
ourselves quite safe against attack. 

On my way back to the hotel, I met the funeral 
of a Zouave who had been killed in a Caf6 Maur 
the night before. His death originated in a riot 
about an Oulad Nayl, between a party of Zouaves 
and another of Turkos. These two regiments 
hate each other, as the latter, which is recruited 
entirely from among the natives, considers the 
former a set of interlopers, because its ranks are 
filled with men of every nation under heaven. On 
this infinitesimal cause of quarrel, therefore, the two 
regiments came to blows ; the result of which was 
that several men were killed, and many wounded. 
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We started off on the 12th of February, with 
good mules, for a wonder, and accompanied by 
natives of a higher class than that to which we 
had been accustomed : fine stalwart fellows, free 
of action, and clean of limb, with a long swinging 
stride, like the Highlanders of Scotland. We took 
a farewell of the misty horizon of the Desert from 
the heights of the Lower Atlas, and descended into 
the plain on their northern side, where we visited 
a M. Dufourg, the cotton-planter of the neighbour- 
hood, according to appointment. 

In the course of a rustic dejeuner^ I opened fire 
on him (having been previously primed by my 
Glasgow friend), and succeeded in taking him in 
as to my cotton knowledge and general commer- 
cial standing. He told me that cotton had never 
been tried in this portion of North Africa until 
four years ago, when the immense capabilities of 
the country for the growth of this plant became 
apparent. The soil of the higher grounds of the 
Sahara is all that can be desired for the purpose, 
being sandy and porous by nature, and strongly 
impregnated with salt. So richly endowed is it, 
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that on the slightest scraping and application of a 
little water, it starts as it were into life, being ex- 
pressly created seemingly to snit the requirements 
of the indolent inhabitants. The great drawback^ 
up to the present time, to the successful production 
of cotton in this quarter, arises from the almost total 
absence of water ; the little there is belonging in the 
first place to the natives, who sell it in their turn 
to Europeans at fabulous prices, measuring it in 
some inexplicable manner of their own by the 
width of any of their hands, regardless of the 
difference in size of these members. They use it 
themselves for irrigating the palms of the oases ; 
and sometimes delay surrendering it into the pos- 
session of its after-proprietors until it is almost too 
late to put it to its intended purpose. In this case 
the unfortunate colonist has but little chance of 
redress, it being the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to favour the Arabs, and gently to check the 
too rapid progress of colonization. The reason of 
this, according to M. Dufourg's suggestion, is that 
the large standing army of France is in constant 
need of a safety-valve for its super-abundant mili- 
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tary ardour^ as well as of a school for the training 
of young soldiers, both which purposes are served 
by the petty warfare of the Christian against the 
Mussulman. The blindness of a policy which keeps 
veiled the capabilities of so great a theatre of in- 
dustry is apparent at a glance, though at the same 
time it is to be presumed that the certainty of the 
existence of this mine of wealth is sufficient for 
the present to its fortunate possessors, who are 
well aware that when the time arrives they have 
but to open the gates and let in a band of thirsty 
capitalists. 

We have seen elsewhere that colonization to a 
certain extent was necessary to the existence of 
the army of occupation. Is not the seemingly in- 
comprehensible policy of the Government to be 
explained by the supposition that they desired to 
serve two masters — to eat their cake and keep 
it — in other words, at once to colonize the 
country, and to keep it bare for a military 
parade-ground? In pursuance of this line of 
action, it was to be naturally expected that all ob- 
stacles would be thrown in the way of any English- 
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man or other foreigner who should come to fight 
for a share in the spoil, and endeavour, with the 
peaceful weapons of industry, to win his way to 
fortune. To so great an extent is this repression 
carried on, that quite lately, when a merchant of 
Mulhouse offered to sink an Artesian well at his 
own expense, he was peremptorily refused permis- 
sion to do so, on the plea that they had not yet 
been suflSciently tried by Government. It is true 
that things are beginning to look up in this quar- 
ter. If the Fremy-Talabot contract is signed, 
which is now under discussion in the French 
Chambers, a new era will begin to open for Al- 
gerian colonists. By this contract a certain 
amount of land is to be placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Fremy and Talabot, who undertake to do 
all necessary draining, and sublet it to enterprising 
men. The plan looks pretty on paper, but it re- 
mains to be seen how much of the agreement will 
be fulfilled on either side. 

M. Dufourg is a sanguine man as to his future 
prospects, and is only waiting to be joined by 
some one with capital to invest^ in order to launch 
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out in a larger undertaking than he has at present 
under his hand. It appears that the land he 
holds was given to him by Government on loan^ 
with the option of adding any number of acres 
to it, by reclaiming it from the sandy wastes 
around. This loan had no specified time to run, 
being, in fact, a gift, liable to be withdrawn in 
case of failure, which might cast a shadow on the 
country in the eyes of the outer world. Of course 
Government would not give any more land to any- 
one else, but declares itself prepared to sell a 
certain amount of it to any purchaser. Little 
could be made out of it without the introduction of 
Artesian wells ; and it would not be worth while to 
make these wells unless the proprietor had a large 
extent of land in his possession. Government is 
^* not prepared to part with large tracts of terri- 
tory" at present — consequently this seemingly 
paternal offer means nothing at all ! 

M. Dufourg, having been originally a common 
stone-mason, and being devoid of education, cannot 
be taken as a fair sample of a flourishing cotton- 
grower on the soil of the Sahara. He is ignorant 
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of his business, and unable to imagine what 
might be made out of so fair a possession in the 
hands of one of our own long-sighted fellow- 
countrymen. This is amply shown by the fact 
that he knew nothing of Egyptian* seed or its 
results, though he instantly proposed inquiring 
about it on being informed of its superior quali- 
ties. He could not even tell me whence he drew 
his original crop, as it was supplied him by a Mul- 
house merchant, whom I take to be his real backer. 
Ignorance is bliss perhaps in some cases, but 
surely not in business transactions like the orife at 
present under notice. The results of his own ex- 
perience are of course intrinsically valuable in the 
way of statistics and working details, though the 
opinions which he draws from them must be taken 
at their proper value. 

* A letter published in the Moniteur de VAlgerie^ dated 
March 20th, 1867, states that the total of exports from 
Egypt, in 1861, amounted only to 200 million francs ; that, 
in 1865, it amounted to 445 million francs, of which 431 
million francs were for cotton alone ! If this result is at- 
tained in these few years in Egypt, why should not a 
similar one be arrived at in Algeria, whose soil is allowed 
to be fully as suitable as that of Egypt ? 
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The new railway which will shortly be opened 
between Philipville and Constantine, as well as 
the new roads in course of construction between 
Batna and the Desert, will facilitate the proceed- 
ings of the cotton-grower to a great extent. 

The cotton that is grown on M. Dufourg's plan- 
tation is of very superior quality, and unusually 
long in the staple ; it is so fine that few of the 
French manufacturers possess machinery suffi- 
ciently fine to spin it. It was classed, indeed, in 
one of the late exhibitions, as equal to the very 
best Charleston article. 

M. Dufourg started in this business four years 
ago, with fifty acres under cultivation, out of 
which he made 24, 000 francs the first twelvemonth ; 
but this was a remarkable year, and above the 
average. He planted his trees at the rate of one 
per square yard ; they grew to the height of six 
feet, each tree bearing about 500 capsules. An 
acre of land may be looked upon as requiring ten 
pounds of seed, which sells for about £1 the 
200 pounds. The land is allowed to rest for a 
year every two or three years, and is then put 
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through rotation crops of barley, oats, &c. M. 
Dufourg has latterly used his own seed, taken 
from his own plants, w^orked alternately with 
American grain. He considers that a cotton plant 
is of little use after the second year. 

As the cotton season only lasts from May to 
September, he is enabled to grow a barley crop 
during the remaining months, w^hich should defray 
the current expenses of the entire business. 
Another, gentleman, on the other hand, told me 
that it would be perfectly feasible to grow a double 
crop of cotton, supposing always that a sufficient 
quantity of water were attainable ; but M. Dufourg 
says that for long-staple cotton it would be im- 
possible. Whether his opinion is of sufficient 
weight to decide this matter I should be inclined 
to doubt. We visited his buildings and outhouses, 
which are of a very primitive description, and an 
inconsiderable item in his expenditure. The clean- 
ing machines are only five in number, worked by 
water, and revolve at the rate of fifty turns a 
minute. The land is good, but requires a con- 
siderable quantity of manure before it can become 
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what it shoald be. This it is difficult to obtain, 
as that which comes from the barracks (the princi- 
pal supply) is used up for the fertilization of the 
palm-gardens immediately around Biskra. On 
the Hodna plains, where cotton has also been tried 
with success, the use of such extraneous aid is con- 
sidered unnecessary ; but then it must be borne 
in mind that land in that quarter costs five times 
as much as in the country of the Sahara. Human 
labour is cheap, being estimated at one franc per 
day. One native and one bullock would work an 
acre in six days. M. Dufourg reckons that his 
total annual expenses per acre amount to 125 
francs, which equals £5. For the last two years 
he calculates that he has made nothing by his 
business, on account of the grasshopper plague, 
which ravaged his land for two seasona consecu- 
tively, remaining three months at a time. During 
that period 300 natives were perpetually at work 
defending the plants, at a salary of one franc per 
diem, notwithstanding which nearly all the trees 
perished. 

The following is an extract, translated literally, 
VOL. n. H 
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from a letter received from my friend, M. Dufourg, 
since my return to England. I leave the reader to 
judge of it for himself. 

" I hasten to reply to the questions which you 
put to me in your last letter. 

" For the cultivation of cotton water is all that 
is necessary ; as for ground, there is no lack of it. 
Water has to be bought from the Arabs. It 
would be quite feasible so to regulate matters with 
them as to realize that which they fail in achiev- 
ing. I know of several districts which have been 
abandoned from time to time because of the rapid 
growth of dwarf-palms, &c., which choke up their 
ill-constructed ^ barrages,' and thus deprive them 
frequently of water during the most important 
seasons. ,We, the settlers, might, with capital, 
erect works and dig reservoirs on these spots, re- 
signing the water to the natives for their crops 
during the winter, using it ourselves in summer 
for our own especial cultivation. 

" If sufficient capital were attainable, we might 
make at El Outaia, from whence I write, a reser- 
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voir forming a basin capable of holding enough for 
the irrigation of 60,000 acres in cereals during the 
-winter months, and 30,000 acres of cotton in sum- 
mer. Thus we should obtain a double harvest, 
selling our cereals to the Arabs, who are forced 
to buy it in this neighbourhood at a high figure. 

*^ I will write to you in September, in order that 
you may come again and judge for yourself of our 
cotton at the time of ripening. 

" After three years of reverses, I am not dis- 
couraged, being satisfied that my cotton is superior 
to any other which has yet been sent to France. 
I gained two first-class medals at Mulhouse, in the 
Exhibition of the Industrial Society. 

" Arab labourers cost me one franc a day. The 
working of a hectare (two acres and a half) costs 
200 francs. One hectare is capable of producing 
150 kilogrammes of cleaned cotton. The cost of 
picking I calculate at twenty-five centimes (two- 
pence halfpenny) per kilogramme uncleaned. 
Come, then, sir, and pay me another visit in the 
autumn. You will then convince yourself of the 

h2 
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truth of what I have stated, and we will go 
together and see the places most suitable for 
cultivation." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PLAINS OF THE HODNA. 

f\^ leaving M. Dufourg, who wished us a plea- 
^^ sant journey, we went on to El Outaia, where 
there is a horrid caravansary, under the charge 
of very rude people. Dogs abound there, as they 
do indeed in all Arab villages, of a kind of fox- 
like half-breed, whose special mission it is to 
bark, and bark they do most lustily through the 
whole night. We did our best to sleep amid the 
hurly-burly of the canine race, but soon gave up 
the attempt, and began preparations for an early 
start. Our mules were in good order, which was 
lucky, considering that there is no road, or even 
footpath, in these untraversed wilds; and the 
traveller is forced to trust to the vague indications 
of passing Arabs, who have no notion of time, and 
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little of distance, for his information. As we 
started, the sun rose behind us in mitigated bril- 
liancy, reminding us that we were leaving the 
cloudless heavens of the desert, where there is a 
certainty of fine weather, for the hill-country of 
rains and storms. 

Our way led through sandy plains, which 
changed gradually to rocky hills, varied with 
rocky valleys ; no vegetation visible, except per- 
haps a scrubby bush of cold grey-green, catching 
the eye by contrast with the pervading heat. At 
length we lost the flatness to which we had be- 
come accustomed, and wandered on through such 
a scene of desolation as it is difficult to convey 
to one who has not seen it — ^undulating hillocks 
of coarse, loose sand, broken now and then by a 
hoary boulder, or a loose mass of shingly stones, 
that rattled down and fell with an echo under 
our cautious tread; bald cliffs, which closed 
us in on all sides, only opening out to dis- 
play a repetition of what we had already passed 
through — more bare, more bald, more melancholy 
than before ; no sun to brighten this dismal pros- 
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pect; a dull grey sky overhead, that darkened 
into blackness towards the horizon, throwing every- 
thing into gloom; no living thing to break the 
solitude, unless it were a lizard darting from our 
path, or a herd of gazelles galloping quickly out 
of sight. 

About midday we reached a miniature oasis, 
which could boast of a dropping stream of trickling 
water (a rare thing out here), and a clump of 
oleanders waving on its 'edge. As this was the 
only water we were to see in the course of the day, 
we dismounted from our beasts, and unpacking 
the provision-box, prepared to make ourselves 
comfortable for half an hour. Suddenly there was 
a rustle in the brushwood, and one of our men, 
cocking his pistol, and shouting, " Ah ! un Arabe !" 
immediately turned to me for powder — a very 
opportune moment for the request! It turned 
out, however, to be nothing but a wild boar, 
which scuttled away, only too glad to be quit 
of us. Before remounting, it was thought ad- 
visable to fire off our pistols, in case they should 
miss at a critical moment after long disuse. One 
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of the guides carried a most murderous weapon 
slung round his neck — a sort of overgrown horse- 
pistol, which gave a report like a cannon, swal- 
lowed up a vast quantity of powder, and only pro- 
pelled a very tiny ball. 

En route again, amid scenery of the same melan- 
choly character. The difference of the various 
strata became very strongly marked, lying in streaks 
of blue, yellow, and red, sometimes horizontal, and 
sometimes upturned in an almost vertical direction 
by some convulsion of the earth long ago. More 
bleak hills and tumbling shingle, more sand-plains 
and stony undulations, but no sign of living being 
or human habitation. Though man was wanting, 
there was no lack of his handiwork. Heaps of 
stones on all sides of us testified to the burying- 
places of men murdered by the lawless natives, 
many of them evidently of quite recent erection, 
causing most unpleasant thoughts to arise in 
our breasts as we passed by them ! As the 
sun lowered, so did the clouds, which soon 
covered the hills with mist, melting into 
drizzle, and ending in heavy rain. Still we 
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toiled on through the sand and stones, and at the 
turn of a barren hillock, came in sight of Mdou- 
cal, our place of rest. It is the same kind of 
oasis as all the rest — when you see one you see all. 
There was the same long line of shadowy palms, 
thick towards the centre of the group, the number 
dwindling gradually into one or two ghostly trees, 
that wagged their ponderous heads, and swayed their 
attenuated trunks clear-cut against a darkling dis- 
tance. A long avenue of mud-built walls led to- 
wards the dwelling of the Sheikh — a winding and 
narrow road, with palm-gardens on either side, 
and great almond trees overshadowing the way. 
These trees, though devoid of leaves, were laden 
with thick clusters of a lovely blossom, somewhat 
resembling that of our apple, which hid the 
branches from view, and presented the appearance 
of a delicate pinky-white tracery, like hoar-frost 
in the last blush of sunset. 

The Sheikh received us civilly on reading our 
letter from the Bureau Arabe, and allotted us a 
sort of house, cold, dark, and damp, which 
looked unpromising enough. We sat down, how- 
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ever, on the carpets prepared for us, and pro- 
ceeded, with what patience we might, to undergo 
the tedious ordeal of " visits from the natives," a 
fatiguing process after a long day's march. They 
flock in by troops on the first intimation of an 
arrival, and after sitting and staring their fill, then 
give place to others. There is not the slightest use in 
making any objections, as it is the orthodox thing, 
and there is no chance of obtaining any food until 
the levfee is at an end. We got a fire of dry 
palm-branches on the earth in front of our 
carpet, and I set myself to prepare some Liebig 
soup, with more energy than prudence, as a 
proceeding so novel only lengthened the period 
of our discomfort. We sat, therefore, the ob- 
served of all observers, and drank our soup while 
" the big round tears coursed one another down 
our innocent noses in piteous chase," produced by 
the stifling smoke, that found no outlet into the 
outer air. Though the two doors of our habi- 
tation stood wide open, all draught was stopped by 
the crowds of Arabs who came to gape at us and 
enjoy the fire. 
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On showing symptoms of our desire to go to rest, 
the place was cleared by our guards, a party of men 
told off by the Sheikh to watch over our safety. 
We made shift as best we could under the circum- 
stances, though the wind, accompanied with in- 
creasing rain, blew in through the unglazed win- 
dows most distressingly, and fairly fought with the 
smoke for mastery. The musical noses of our men 
precluded sleep, for they snored in varying cadence; 
whilst the howling of the wind and the beating of 
the rain, which now fell as only African rain can 
fall, together with the incessant barking of the dogs, 
produced a concert the hubbub of which acted 
seriously on the nerves. I was not sorry, there- 
fore, to get up and prepare for the road. The 
" preparation " consisted of a cup of tea made in 
an Etna, and a hasty ablution in the street, one 
of our men holding a tiny can of water while ano- 
ther looked after the soap. Anything in the way 
of hair-brushing was quite impossible. So we got 
into the saddle for another day's journey, only too 
thankful that the rain was keeping off. It had 
poured in such torrents during the night, that our 
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proposed route was voted to be impossible, on ac- 
count of mud and moving sands. Dreadful stories 
being told us of mules disappearing altogether in 
the quicksand during the rainy season, it was 
resolved to make a dStour through the more sandy 
country of the Batna division of the Hodna plains, 
which would probably land us at Msila in three or 
four days ; though on this point we were delight- 
fully vague, no one knowing the way or the dis- 
tance, or the difficulties we should have to en- 
counter. 

We started off, however, in high spirits, and 
tuniing our backs on Mdoucal, began to skirt the 
base of the rocky mountains we had passed the 
day before, wandering on in great uncertainty 
until we came upon a nomad chief and his array 
of tents pitched on the open plain. At about a 
hundred yards from the encampment we came to 
a standstill, and waited, according to etiquette, the 
approach of a deputy sent by the chief to inquire 
what we wanted. This is done partly on account 
of the women, who of course must never be 
seen by foreign eye, and partly as a precaution 
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against the dogs^ that rush out on a nearer ap* 
preach, and bark, howl, and bite at the legs 
of incautious wayfarers. I suppose these dogs 
are kept as guards against intrusion, though in 
my experience of their tent life I never saw an 
Arab move or make a sign for such a warning. 
The chief in question gave us a guide to conduct 
us to the borders of the next tribe. This worthy 
strode on ahead of us, looking sourly the while 
from below his tattered hood, as though he hated 
the very sight of Christian dirt ! 

We had now the satisfaction of knowing that 
we were passing through the territory of the very 
wickedest tribes in all Algeria — quite the Fenians 
of North Africa — who are perpetually in a fer- 
ment, and ever ready to rise at the first prospect 
of revolt. Few Europeans have ever passed this 
way. The officers of the Bureaux Arabes traversed 
it on the first distribution of land after the occupa- 
tion ; and two years ago, when the volcano of re- 
bellion burst into flame, the sedition was crushed 
with an iron hand. Further than this, these tribes 
have no knowledge of Europeans, nor, for that 
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matter, do they seem to desire it. They speak 
confidently of the day, not far distant, when the 
African shall plant his foot on Europe's neck, with 
other balderdash of the like description, but for the 
present submission seems to be their policy. 

We passed through great plains of sand, that 
ended in the horizon, hidden from us by the 
gathering mists which obscured the sun, and 
concealed from view the range of mountains 
on our right. There were little lakes along 
our route, well stocked with game, flocks of 
geese and wild-duck, that flew off affrighted 
at our approach. We travelled on in perfect 
ignorance of our whereabouts; each Sheikh or 
Chief, as we passed on from tribe to tribe, send- 
ing a man to lead the way, and conduct us to the 
borders of his territory. The sandy plains gave 
way to heavy bog — the great sticking capacities of 
which painfully impeded our movements. We 
were well aware that time was gold, and that to be 
benighted in these ill-omened tracts was to insure 
attack, and possible destruction. 

Arrived at the encampment of Sheikh Baleuti, 
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of the tribe of Oulad er Mezek, we halted^ as 
usual, and the Sheikh himself rose from one of 
the low, dark tents, that look like sandhills, 
scattered over the plains, and advanced to meet 
and welcome us. He was a fine tall man, in a clean 
burnous (for a wonder), with a silken haik, and 
soft patrician draperies, a dark oval face, and the 
regular features of the Moorish nations, fine black 
moustache, and short square beard. He motioned 
us to dismount, and ordered carpets and cushions 
to be spread for us. On these we lay, and nodded 
at him, our only sign to intimate friendship and 
gratitude. We ate our own provisions, and drank 
the muddy water given to us with disgust. Drink 
is always a great difficulty in these regions, the 
water being thick and muddy if fresh, and loath- 
somely bitter and disagreeable if drawn from the 
goat-skins. Sometimes milk is offered, but it is 
generally sour, and full of floating hairs, and goat 
or sheep's milk is at the best no very pleasing 
beverage; Our Sheikh eyed us with great inte- 
rest, as we were the first Englishmen who had 
ever passed that way. His questions, put through 
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an interpreter, argued innocence indeed as regarded 
the doings of the outer world beyond the blue 
mountains of his native land. He assured us, 
among other information, that the English were a 
great nation, who lived exclusively on the sea. 
Can this idea have arisen from some vague notion 
of the ancient sea-kings from whom we are de- 
scended? He was a grave man, our Sheikh, 
grave almost to melancholy; but no Arab ever 
really laughs, a gentle smile is his only indication 
of merriment. If any one laughs loudly in his 
presence, he looks about, imagining that some one 
is making fun of him. A fear of ridicule is one 
of his tenderest points, which may perhaps account 
for the wandering and unsteady look of half- 
wonder that sits deep in every true Arab's eyes, as 
though he were always on the defensive, with 
" ears back ready for a kick," if I may be allowed 
so rude a simile. 

We left the friendly chief with salutes and 
shakings of the hand, and following the horseman 
whom he sent with us, soon came in sight of the 
great salt lake — the Ohott of Saida — a fine piece 
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of water, seen as we first saw it, peaceful and 
still, glistening like a silver shield in the one ray 
of sunlight which seemed sent through the heavy 
clouds to give this bit of brightness to the dreary 
landscape. Hills high and finely-cut along its 
western bank ; while in some places it is so broad 
that one cannot see across it. 

All the country around this lake forms the 
great plain of the Hodna, which is, or ought to be, 
the garden of Algeria. This plain, or series of 
plains, is enclosed between two mountain chains — 
that of the Sahara, and that of the Tell-maritime. 
These act as filters, and produce a regularity of 
climate which accounts for their having been the 
granaries of ancient Rome and Carthage. The 
land is rich, varying between sand and marly clay ; 
it is clean, moreover, and unencumbered with 
stones, besides being freed from the dwarf-palm, 
the curse of the colonist — a most tenacious plant, 
the rooting out of which is one of the chief items 
of expense on first settling in Algeria. This fer- 
tile territory belongs entirely to the Arabs, and is 
unattainable to the European, being now in course 
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of allotment among the tribes. It is scratched up 
and cultivated, according to the Arab notion of 
cultivation, which is so imperfect as to pass almost 
unnoticed by the traveller, unless he were informed 
of the fact. The whole plain is at its worst for 
want of drainage. This would cost a large sum, 
which neither the Arabs nor the Government seem 
inclined to pay. The Bureaux Arabes give out 
that their policy is to leave the native in posses- 
sion, leading him on by little and little to improve 
his land, and become by degrees as finished a 
farmer as his French master. A chimera — a 
dream, impossible of fulfilment. The Arab has 
not it in him to work out anything requiring 
energy or purpose, and will always go on in the 
same groove, trusting in Allah, and burying his 
money in a napkin, so long as he shall retain his 
fainiant nature and his Mussulman religion. 
Meanwhile this grand country is permitted to 
remain unworked, in spite of the fact that it might 
be made to pour oil and com into the foreign 
markets, and supply with cotton the Britkh looms. 
Two years ago barley was found in this district to 
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reach the enormous height of two metres ; while 
specimens prepared for the Paris Exhibition of 
this year bear as many as 450 pickles on one stem 
— a land of Goshen indeed ! In pursuance of the 
same system of repression, difficulties are thrown 
in the way of travelling into regions such as these, 
in case books should be written which might bring 
this state of things too much into the light of 
day. 

The following fragment is from a Government 
report hitherto unpublished, which is interesting, 
as showing that the Bomans did not allow their 
colonies to lie fallow, as do the French : — 

"PtoUm^e mentionne Tobna come une cite 
puissante. Ibn-Hancar, qui a visits ce lieu, nous 
dit que cette ancienne ville est bien arros^e et 
possfede de nombreux jardins et des champs de 
coton, de froment, et d'orge. On y trouve aussi 
de nombreux troupeaux de boeufs, de moutons, de 
chameaux, et d'autres bStes de somme .... 
Plusieurs fois d^ja, en citant les auteurs anciens, 
nous avons dit d'aprfes eux, que le coton ^tait cul- 
tiv6 en dififerents endroits. La culture de cette 
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malvacfee, dit M. Dareau de la Malle, semble avoir 
eu de grands d^veloppements en Afrique, surtout 
dans les parties du Hodna dont nous nous occu- 
pons. Les anciens connaissaient parfaitement le 
coton. Thiophraste, dans son histoire des plantes^ 
d^crit Tarbre qui le produit avec une exactitude 
qui ne laisse aucun doute k cet ^gard. M. Dureau 
de la Malle cite un passage de Pline qui prouve 
qu'il existait quand cet historien a ith en Afrique 
ou le cotonnier arbrisseau (gossypium frutesceus) 
ou un arbre du genre des bombax qui donnait des 
productions analogues. ^Quelques auteurs/ dit 
Pline, *rapportent qu'en Arabic les maures s'^lfevent 
en sept mois k la hauteur et k la dimension d'un 
arbre, et peuvent d^ lors servir de baton.* Mais on 
trouve aussi une maure arborescente dans la 
Mauritanie, prfes du Golfe de Lexos, k 200 pas de 
Tocean ; ells atteint k une hauteur de vingt pieds, 
et sa circomf^rence est telle qu*un homme ne pent 
Fembrasser. La culture ^tait aussi fiorissante dans 
les plaines de la Hodna au dixi^me si&cle." 

In the course of the afternoon, we came upon 
the river Barika, which flows into the Salt Lake, 
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and which it was our business to cross in spite of 
its swollen condition. Very unpleasant it looked^ 
tumbling and rushing along, all thick and yellow 
with accumulated clay, like the " flavae capillae " 
of old Father Tiber. On its banks were sitting a 
party of five ill-looking men enough, who turned 
out to be robbers, waiting by the river-side for any 
stray horseman who should chance to come that 
way, in order that he might be attacked and 
"finished" while battling with the waters, and 
unable to escape. The " gentlemen of the road " 
took no great heed of us, beyond looking longingly 
after the baggage, for we were too well armed, and 
in too great numbers (mustering seven), to wan'ant 
an attack from such cowardly hounds as these. 
We now turned our attention to the great ques- 
tion of the stream, and sent two of our men into 
it to sound its depth. They stripped themselves 
of their scanty clothing up to the breast, and, 
steadied with thick sticks, began the crossing, we 
following in single file, nearly carried off our 
beasts by the surging tide. The width of the 
river at this point is about half a mile. Having 
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satisfactorily gone through our bath, we put spurs 
to our jaded mules, and forced them on as best 
we might, being anxious to reach some kind of 
quarters before nightfall, considering the critical 
proximity in which we found ourselves. Accord- 
ingly, about sunset, we came upon a fine plateau, 
rich pasture land, all dotted with sheep and cattle, 
a curious oasis to us after the barrenness we had 
gone through. The whole scene seemed so pas- 
toral and peaceful, that I could hardly fancy my- 
self in a lawless and cut-throat country, but rather 
transported by a magic carpet to " la belle Nor- 
mandie," or the green meadows of our own native 
England. This idea, however, was speedily dis- 
pelled by the appearance of the mole-hill tents of 
a wandering tribe, and the apparition of some 
native women with hardly any clothes, and mon- 
strous ear-rings, bearing water on their much- 
enduring backs. 

This was the encampment of Sheikh Saad-Ben- 
Saada, who presently came out to meet us on 
becoming aware of our approach. He demurred 
somewhat at our claims on his hospitality, on the 
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plea that he had no tents to spare, evidently wish- 
ing us at Jericho for disturbing his household 
arrangements in this manner. At length he 
retired and consulted with some one inside the 
enclosure, and eventually turned out the women 
from their abode — ^the unfortunate women always 
suffer on these occasions — and prepared their tent 
for our reception. It looked small and uninviting, 
but being all that we could get, we were fain to be 
thankful, and accept the accommodation with grati- 
tude. It was a close low tent, of some dark coarse 
woollen fabric, full of holes that seemed ready to 
let in everything in the way of rain and wind, 
supported in the middle by a rickety pole about 
five feet ten, from which centre-point the tent 
fell in folds to the ground, not allowing its occu- 
pants to stand upright. The front was raised 
with sticks, so that three sides only were covered in 
— these three, by the way, being all loose along the 
bottom. The gap, though covered with brushwood, 
let in the draughts in a manner far from pleasant, 
considering that there was snow upon the hills. 
We crawled into this our abode, right glad of 
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its friendly shelter, and straightway set to work 
to divide it into two parts by means of bags and 
saddles, one place for our men, and the other for 
ourselves. Unseen female hands had meanwhile 
been busy with the exterior, and by their care the 
draughts were partly diminished, leaving us cozy 
enough, though rather short of space. The Sheikh, 
who came and sat with us, according to Arab 
etiquette, stared with solemn eyes at our arrange- 
ments, diminishing our room, and thus increasing 
our discomfort ; whilst Hamoud, the " thorn," be- 
stirred himself for once in his life, and having pro- 
cured fowls, cut off their heads in a trice, and 
broiled them in an earthenware pipkin over the 
fire at the entrance to our tent. It was a pic- 
turesque sight at this moment. The swarthy faces 
of our men and the heavy folds of our tent, lit up 
with a ruddy glow, and a broken foreground of 
bags and sticks shining red in the firelight, con- 
trasted ^4vidly with the dim blue landscape without, 
the moonlit shadowy tents, and the snow-capped 
mountains. After we had partaken of some muddy 
water and execrable milk, the Sheikh, upon an 
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intimation that we wished to sleep, retired, leaving 
a guard to watch over our slumbers, and betook 
himself to his own, as we were assured by the 
hideous snoring that was soon heard from his 
tent. 

We discussed the propriety of watching by turns 
during the night, in case of attack in so unprotected 
a position, but resolved rather to trust to the much- 
vaunted Arab hospitality. Hospitality is one of 
the first laws inculcated in the Koran, and has 
taken fast hold (except under circumstances of 
extra-temptation) of the warped intellects of the 
wild tribes. They will strain every nerve to pro- 
cure anything that you may desire as long as you 
are their guest, but once off in the morning, will 
waylay and shoot you quite coolly if the idea 
enters their darkened brains. We slept, therefore, 
without the slightest fear, though the dogs howled 
incessantly, the goats made inroads upon us at 
intervals^ and the mules kicked and neighed close 
to our ears. In the morning we awoke with 
broken backs, aching all over by contact with the 
damp hard ground. We determined unanimously. 
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nevertheless, that camping out is verj pleasant, 
although the scene in the morning, when one 
emerges from the mass of poles and sticks upon 
the bleak plain, amongst cocks and hens, and low- 
ing herds, is most peculiar. I should have liked 
to have wandered through the encampment, but 
was followed so jealously by my guard wherever I 
went, that it was impossible. I could not leave 
the tent for a single instant without having him 
after me, nominally as a protection against the 
dogs, in reality to see that I caught no glimpse of 
the women. What a strange contradiction it is, 
keeping them thus so sacredly out of sight, and 
at the same time treating them as no galley-slave 
would be treated in a Christian country ! 

As soon as our small arrangements were accom- 
plished, off we went again across the weary table- 
land, led this time by the Sheikh in person, on a 
fine Arab steed, with magnificently-embroidered 
high-peaked saddle. He had really been most 
kind to us, taking great trouble to supply our 
wants, and giving us butter for the cooking of our 
fowls ; butter which is so scarce out here, that it is 
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treasured like the apple of one's eye. We loaded 
him with presents as a reward for his liberality, 
tobacco and gunpowder, the latter a really valuable 
gift, as the laws forbid its sale to the turbulent 
Arabs of the tents. He seemed a shrewd man 
enough, asking the motive of our journey, and in- 
quiring particulars about our country. He mar- 
velled much on being told we were ruled by a wo- 
man, and from that moment we sank in his estima- 
tion. When we told him that the English loved the 
Arabs, he bowed majestically, and offered to sell 
us horses like his own, a very pretty little animal 
of Arabian breed, for about £25 apiece. From 
this infliction we excused ourselves as best we 
might, and took leave of him with many pro- 
mises of a speedy return. He bent over his 
saddlebow with much quiet dignity, and remained 
motionless until we were out of sight, led on by a 
gaunt creature in white rags, who strode rapidly 
and silently ahead. We came upon great herds 
of camels, of two or three hundred at a time, be- 
longing to the tribes through whose land we 
passed. They are estimated altogether at about 
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200,000; and except for the migration of the douars 
are almost unused. The wealth of these people 
is always estimated by the number of head of 
camels they possess. All this district abounds in 
wild game of every description ; gazelles, plovers, 
partridges, and ortolans. Storks are considered 
sacred all over North Africa, as in Germany, and 
are tame accordingly. Troops of flamingoes may 
be seen in summer time upon the waters, glistening 
with brilliant plumage. Among the hills there still 
exist relics of a species of wild bull, although the 
race has nearly altogether died out. 

We splashed through the mud, stuck in bogs, 
and then, after slipping into a ditch, scrambled 
anyhow up the opposite bank, straining every 
nerve to keep the long guide in sight, who marched 
inexorably on, knowing that if we lost him we 
were lost ourselves, in a district of quags and 
holes, without road or path, or even track. The 
soil is fine and rich, though sadly in want of 
drainage. On our left throughout the day lay the 
great salt Chott, or lake, spreading away in a long 
low line, with a scarcely perceptible indication of 
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shadowy hills beyond. We met two horsemen 
(closely veiled, as is the fashion when on a maraud- 
ing excursion), who passed by, rendered prudent 
by our numbers. It certainly is a new sensation, 
although one gets used to everything in time, to 
look with suspicion on every man that crosses 
your path, to treat him as your natural enemy, 
and to lay your hand on your pistol at his ap- 
proach. It is having " your hand against every 
man, and every man's hand against you," in the 
true Cain-like acceptation of the saying. 

By this time we had lost our way completely, 
having been abandoned by our ragged guide, who 
seemed to have dropped through the earth some- 
where. We therefore stopped on a piece of rising 
ground to hold a consultation. To travel onward 
after dark was impossible; and nowhere on the 
great plain before us could we perceive a tent or hu- 
man dwelling. The horizon was anxiously scanned 
with glasses, and in the extreme distance we thought 
we could detect something that rose out of the 
earth like a great tree, and which we conjectured 
to be a portion of the town of Msila. As in these 
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immense expanses of level ground, it is impossible 
to judge of mileage^ we calculated the hours of 
daylight that still remained, in order to make a 
rough guess at our chance of reaching it. For 
the time being nothing could be done but push 
on ; we certainly could not stay where we were in 
the vast solitude ; and, whatever our fate was to 
be, it was as well to get forward on our way. On 
we went, therefore, through clay and water, stones 
and sand, until at last a few mud-huts appeared in 
sight. One of our men then started with all speed 
to make inquiries as to our farther progress* On 
coming up with him again, we found him in 
altercation with a savage, half-starved wretch, who 
shouted in guttural accents, and gesticulated with 
sharply-pointed finger. On demanding the cause, 
we discovered that we were at a hopeless distance 
from Msila, and that the tents of the Kaid Si- 
Sachrid must be our shelter for the night. 

These tents were pitched on a species of fast- 
ness in the midst of surrounding moors, protected 

« 

from attack by the friendly proximity of bog and 
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morass. To attempt to reach them in the failing 
light was simply impracticable; and this man 
refused most stubbornly to lead the way. Here 
was a new obstacle, and one not easy to overcome ; 
but by dint of threats and promises he was at 
length induced to yield, and we followed him 
through mud that clung like glue about our 
feet, and over bogs and ditches, only rendered 
passable by branches strewn over them. The 
man was sulky, and went so fast that we could 
hardly keep him in sight, as his dingy clothing could 
scarcely be distinguished from the earth in the 
rapidly increasing darkness. Our men were there- 
fore forced to cry out every now and then, to dis- 
cover his exact whereabouts. On the half-seen 
figure sped, until the encampment came in sight 
—dark black cones in a spreading ring, lit up with 
many a gipsy-like fire. Shelter at last, though the 
overwhelming crowd of barking dogs augured but 
a doubtful welcome. These, beaten off with sticks, 
ran howling back into the night, and as if aroused 
by their tumult, a mass of ghostly forms, appar- 
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ently emerging from the ground, assembled on the 
open space in speechless wonder. Suddenly the 
moon shone out from behind a cloud, and the scene 
was weird and fantastic to the last degree. The 
gathering concourse, as if from the cities of the 
dead, cowled and shrouded in frosty grave- 
clothes, increased momentarily. I was strongly 
reminded of the great scene in ^^ Robert le Dia- 
ble ;" only this Desert scene was more still and 
ghastly than the got-up counterfeits behind the 
foot -lights. Presently a tall black figure joined 
the throng, shadowy, like Hecate, come to rule 
the conference; and then another, in. a peaked 
and broad-brimmed hat — a witch, a Mother 
Shipton, or other goblin of the pantomime, ani- 
mating the shades to some elfish incantation. 
Streams of light from above shone green upon 
the earth, casting long shadows over its face-; 
behind, a glimpse of looming fires, and great wild 
clouds scudding madly across the moon. Hecate 
spoke. The spell was broken — the illusion at an 
end. The black ghost turned out to be the Raid's 
son, who ordered a tent to be pitched for our ac- 
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commodation — a nice comfortable soldier's tent, 
white and clean. Mother Shipton, who was in 
reality some subordinate of the Kaid's household, 
decorated with one of the immense palm-hats from 
Tuggart, was soon busy in preparing carpets and 
cushions — magnificent embroidered cushions of 
gold and brocade, which had evidently been bor- 
rowed for us from the much-enduring women. 
Our tent, though pretty to look at, was far 
from air-tight, allowing a perfect whirlwind - 
of breezes to blow about our heads. Our wel- 
come was a cold otie, as the Kaid was away; 
and nothing that we asked for was forth- 
coming. His son admitted in the course of con- 
versation that he believed the English to be a 
very wicked race, saying that he dared not go to 
London on account of the danger of the expe- 
dition ! An idea industriously circulated among 
the tribes by their French conquerors, for reasons 
of their own. 

We rolled ourselves in our burnouses, and com- 
posed ourselves to sleep — a sleep disturbed, as far 
as I was concerned, by a dreadful nightmare in the 

vol; II. K 
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form of a creeping man with hands upon my breast. 
Nearer he came and closer, till his weight wag 
more than I could bear ; and I woke from feverish 
slumbers to find a great cat sitting on my chest in 
stern reality, with fiery eyes staring into mine. I 
sat up, startled by this unlooked-for apparition^ 
just in time to see the creature beating a hasty re- 
treat through a hole in the canvas ; and, looking 
round at our sleeping men, all huddled among the 
saddles, I lay down once more to woo the god of the 
poppy and the lotus-crown. The guard that had 
been posted, as usual, for our protection was 
stretched across the tent entrance in so profound a 
state of unconsciousness, that I fancy a gun fired 
in his ear would scarcely have awakened him. 
There were sniffing muzzles of many dogs work- 
ing busily for bones around the canvas edge. It 
was certainly unwise of us to have left such tempt- 
ing bait just within their reach, for as they bur- 
rowed for bones they disturbed our walls, and let 
in sudden and unexpected gusts of wind that 
nearly blew us away. 
When day dawned, we rose unrefreshed^ and 
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solaced ourselves with a cup of our own tea, which 
might have been some mediaeval herb for any 
taste it had of anything save goat-skins, and pre- 
pared wearily to mount once more. 

Discovering that we were really not so very far 
from Msila after all, we resolved to make a detour 
for the purpose of visiting M- Jus, a French en- 
gineer engaged in boring Artesian wells. This 
gentleman was commissioned by Government for 
the purpose, and is supplied with Zouaves in lieu 
of other workmen. Up to 1864 twenty-two of 
these wells had been successfully completed, some 
of them in the Hodna, and some of them in the 
Desert itself. The great object of the borings was, 
in the first place, to revive the oases of the Oued 
Kir, fast falling to decay ; and secondly, to estab- 
lish upon the direct line of caravans and troops a 
series of fountains such as should facilitate com- 
mercial relations, and render permanent the con- 
quest of the country. M. Jus received us most cor- 
dially, showed us over his encampment, and explain- 
ed his admirable arrangements. His camp consists 
of soldiers' tents grouped round a lofty scaffolding 
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containing the boring machinery, the same which 
we had taken in the distance, the day previous, for 
some giant tree. There were heaps of iron piping 
and other heavy goods lying about, which must have 
cost something before arriving in this out-of-the- 
way spot. Whenever the encampment is moved 
to commence operations in a fresh direction, three 
hundred camels are required for the purpose, pro- 
vided by forced loans from the neighbouring 
tribes. 

This is quite a model of an encampment. There 
is a bakehouse, where we saw some excellent white 
bread in course of manufacture ; a butchery, a 
workshop, and a most ingenious oven, that is taken 
to pieces at half-an-hour's notice, and is packed 
away on three camels' backs. M. Jus invited us 
into his own tent, where were tables and bookcases 
nattily fitted up, books and papers from France, 
periodicals, and other luxuries of the like descrip- 
tion. He gave a flourishing account of the pros- 
pects of the country, should Government see fit 
to change their tactics with regard to colonization. 
A great deal of barley is sown by the Arabs, and 
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grows magnificentlj, in spite of their ignorant 
method of working, fetching in the S^tif markets 
the enormous sum of eight francs the twenty litres 
(about a five gallon measure), in consequence of 
the havoc produced by the war here two years 
ago. Land it is impossible to obtain at any price 
in the Hodna, as it is divided into disjointed par- 
cels, which dovetail hopelessly together; besides 
which, the Arabs of this district cling jealously to 
their rights of proprietorship. The few colonists 
that are settled here are free from taxes ; why, I 
failed in making out. The Hodna tribes are hard 
hit by the Zekkat tax, as nearly all their wealth 
consists of camels and cattle. Cotton has been 
tried with signal success, as is amply shown in the 
accompanying Government report,* which, by the 
way, was private, and not intended for my sacri- 
legious hands. 

M. Jus had himself made the experiment on 
several isolated patches of ground ; and on applica- 

* Cotton picked at Guillaluja. — Georgian, long staple, very 
white, very fine, very long, very silky and strong. Well 
cleaned on the whole. It is advised to pay more attention 
to cleanliness in the picking. Finally, it is cotton of 
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tion to Government for permission to proceed was 
met with a peremptory refusal. 

M. Jus, most hospitable of men, prepared a gor- 
geous breakfast for us, consisting of course of ** all 
the delicacies of the season," and sent us off, after we 
had eaten, not only with many good wishes, but a 

very superior quality, averaging in value from ten to 
eleven francs the kilog. (2 lbs. 3 ozs.). 

Cotton picked at Melkasnak, — Georgian, long staple, 
white, with the much-esteemed yellow tint in it, long and 
silky, probably cleaned by hand. Excellent cotton, averag- 
ing from nine to ten francs the kilog. 

Cotton picked at Am-Nakrar, — Greorgian, long staple, 
yellowish white, rather long, strong and nervous. Tolerably 
well cleaned. Average price, eight to nine francs the kilog. 

Cotton picked at Barika. — Georgian, long staple, fine 
colour, very dirty, and badly cleaned. This does not de- 
tract from the intrinsic value of the cotton, although it 
lowers it in price about two francs the kilog. 

These specimens leave nothing to be desired except a 
little more attention in cleaning and in picking Were this 
properly attended to, the cotton grown at the above-named 
places would stand deservedly high in our markets. May 
our ships be soon loaded with such produce. 
(Signed) Hardy, 
Director of Acclimatization Gardens at Algiers. 
(Counter-signed) F. Aublt, 
Commandant-Superieur Bou-Saada. 

January 11, 1865. 
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liberal supply of cigars, which, by the way, are worth 
their weight in gold out here. A couple of hours' 
ride brought us to Msila, so longed-for the previous 
day — an Arab town, or rather village, lying on 
both sides of a rapid river. There were a few palms 
scattered here and there, gaunt and grim, to remind 
us of the past. The principal foliage, however, 
consists of almonds, oranges, and cactus — fitting 
introduction to the mountainous country of the 
Atlas, into which we were soon to penetrate. 
Msila is a good specimen of an Arab town un- 
touched by European hands ; it contains a popu- 
lation of 7,000 inhabitants, of whom only twelve 
are French. 

We rode into the court-yard of the French 
caravansary, most delighted at the prospect of 
taking off our clothes and brushing our hair, after 
six days of hardship, and no water to speak of. 

The Kaid dined with us, as also did the lieu- 
tenant of the Bureau Arabe, who was full of 
grievances, and gave us some idea of the hard 
work these officers are expected to go through, with 
little remission, the leave they are allowed to obtain 
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being but scanty. One month's leave in the space of 
three years is all these hapless exiles have to look 
forward to. They camp out for a month or two at a 
time, in their business of limiting the tribes^ a task 
which entails endless quarrels and heart-burnings 
with the natives, and must be an unenviable 
one indeed. Two or three only of these officers 
are placed in the distant stations, and they live so 
isolated from French communion, that they end 
by becoming more Arab than the Arabs them- 
selves, delighting in kooskoos, and worshipping at 
the shrine of the Oulad Nayls. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MSILA TO ALGIERS. 

rpHE Kaid was sitting outside his house as we 
-*■ passed, on our morning walk, and invited us 
to join him in a social thimbleful of coffee. We 
squatted down accordingly on the straw mat by 
his side, and smoked the calumet of peace, basking 
in the sun the while — rather a public performance, 
though, in the middle of the street ! The coffee 
these people drink is excellent, strong, perhaps 
a little too thick for European taste, and gene- 
rally over-sweet, according to Eastern fashion. 
Their tea, on the other hand, is execrable, strongly 
spiced with caraway, and altogether a most sicken-, 
ing beverage. Having gone through the necessary 
performances of hospitality with the Kaid, we suc- 
ceeded in escaping, preceded by his own henchman 
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as guide to the lions of the place. This worthy 
began by carrying us across the river on his back^ 
an undignified proceeding, but the only means of 
reaching the best portion of the town. It is a 
queer, rambling place, perched on the summit of 
a hill, all the houses low and mud-built, the first 
floors projecting on rude rafters over the road. The 
tumble-down court-yards are full of quaint nooks 
and comers, and crazy galleries, in which the in- 
mates sit and work all day, embroidering for the 
great Friday markets. Each house has its wide 
low doorway, coigned with ancient Eoman stones, 
closed with a ponderous conglomeration of wood 
and nails, and finished usually with a massive iron 
ring. 

The Arab portion of the population gain their 
livelihood by means of gold and silver embroidery 
on red morocco leather, a coarser species of the 
same description of work as that of Constanti- 
nople. The Jews restrict themselves to metal, 
and turn out all kinds of jewelry in bad gold 
and worse silver. We went about from house to 
house examining the wares, the only way of find- 
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ing out anything about them, as there are no 
shops, and no great quantity of articles kept in 
stock. AH that is made during the week is sold 
at the great market held every Friday, and taken 
thence into the interior. The chief feature 
of the place, in my estimation, is its closeness 
and exceeding filth. No air seems ever to pene- 
trate its fetid passages, while every species of 
horror is allowed to decay and putrefy unnoticed 
in the sun. Why Cholera does not reign here 
always, I know not ; a more fitting throne for such 
a deity it would be difficult to find. 

At dinner we met the Kaid once more, and an 
officer of the Bureau Arabe, who related an anec* 
dote illustrative of the manners and customs of 
this charming people. The hero of the story is a 
rich and highly-educated chief who now resides at 
Batna, smothered in dignities and honours. About 
the time of which I speak, this man's brother was 
shot in a manner that bore strong indications of foul 
play. The perpetrator of the act was nowhere to 
be found, nor had they any clue to the establishment 
of his identity, as the brother himself was too much 
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injured to be of any use in the matter. At a cer- 
tain ball which took place shortly after, a woman, 
driven by jealousy, accused her lover (a total 
stranger to the chief) of having done the fatal 
deed ; upon which the chief seized him, and con- 
fined him in a cellar until such time as Providence 
should decide whether his brother was to die or 
to survive. He died, and the accused was in- 
stantly put to death with horrid tortures, without 
trial or tribunal. Upon this the French authori- 
ties interfered, remonstrating with the chief for 
so summary a proceeding. He defended himself 
by declaring that his brother's blood cried for 
vengeance, and would not wait for the lengthy 
forms of French justice. He was tried and 
imprisoned in due course, considering himself, 
notwithstanding, an injured individual and a 
martyr. This occurred only a few years back. 
What is to be done with a people whose educated 
men act like this ? Kude in their ideas of what 
constitutes murder, they are still more so with re- 
gard to marriage. A formal repudiation, three 
times pronounced before witnesses, is considered 
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equivalent to a divorce. The multiplicity of 
wives results in there being no old maids, for 
everyone, however ugly, can easily procure a hus- 
band. A rich man possesses not only wives to be 
the mothers of his children, but also wives to make 
his dinner, and wives to work as field-labourers. 

The natives of this neighbourhood are tolerably 
clean and soignS in their attire, which, by the way, 
only consists of a gondoura, or linen shirt, and a 
couple of burnouses. Those of the south, who 
live nearer the equator, have no knowledge of 
water as a cleansing medium, on account of its 
excessive scarcity. They perform the necessary 
ablutions ordained by the laws of Mahomet with 
sand or gravel, so that their state of filth is incon- 
ceivably dreadful. 

The town of Msila would form a capital centre 
of operations for the sportsman, as every sort of 
game abounds, and no license is necessary. There 
are wild duck and geese, snipe and woodcock, 
partridge and plover, hares and gazelles ; every- 
thing that the heart can desire, even up to pan- 
thers and lions. An Arab was killed by a panther 
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just outside the town a few days before our ar- 
rival. 

The " limitation of the tribes " is going on in 
the neighbourhood of Msila slowly but surely. 
As soon as it has had time to work, there will be 
a great change in the political aspect of this dis- 
trict. Up to the present day the uncertain lines 
of demarcation between rival properties have been 
a fruitful source of broil and trouble. The shep- 
herds who guard the flocks of camels commence a 
dispute upon the rights of pasture ; the women 
take part^ words lead to stones, and stones to sticks 
and guns, and then the whole tribe takes up the 
matter, and a general scrimmage is the result. 
The new settling of the boundaries will not affect 
the half-yearly migrations of the Saharians during 
the summer months into the Tell or northern dis- 
trict ; but the very fact of their possessions being 
accurately chalked out, will prevent the repetition 
of the usual squabbles on their winter's return to 
claim their own again. Experienced men are of 
opinion that years will pass over before the work 
is accomplished. Arabs are tenacious of their 
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rights, and being dull of brain, are not easily 
brought to new convictions ; therefore there will 
be endless objections and reclamations before all 
is allowed to settle down into peace and working 
order. 

There is a prophecy, preserved or invented by 
the Marabouts^ which says that ^^ when the Arabs 
shall have been ruled for a certain time by the 
French, a Schdriff will rise up, having a light 
beard and black eyes, and will chase away the 
invader." In 1860 a descendant of Mahomet, 
who happened to have the requisite characteristics, 
announced himself as the chosen instrument of 
vengeance, and raised the whole of the Hodna in 
revolt. The country of the Steppes had up to 
this time been particularly quiet, and the rebellion 
was treated with contempt. Gradually, however, 
it assumed serious proportions, and Colonel Pein 
was sent with a strong body of cavalry against the 
insurgents. The Sch^riff was taken, and the 
movement smothered, but several friendly Sheikhs 
and soi-disant allies of the new regime were found 
to be among the prisoners. They did not attempt 
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to excuse themselves, remarking simply that, 
" though they liked the French, and were grateful 
for the benefits conferred by them, they were 
called by the Sch^riff, and were obliged to fight 
under his standard. The arrival of the French 
was decreed by destiny ; they were sent to do us 
good, to construct towns and roads for us, but 
the day will come when we shall hunt them 
out, for Allah has said it!" These worthies 
argue thus, and it will therefore be long before 
the African colony can work without the help of 
a standing army, in spite of the firebrand decla- 
mations of M. de Girardin, and his assertions to 
the contrary. 

I questioned my friend of the Bureau Arabe, 
who seemed thoroughly well up in Algerian 
matters, as to the discoveries with regard to the 
mineral kingdom that have been made up to the 
present time. A great quantity of iron is found 
in the neighbourhood of Bona and Bougie, more 
especially at Al^lik, where it is estimated that 
the mines produce 2,000 tons per annum. There 
is a great factory at this place, the only one ia 
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Algeria, for the manufacture of projectiles, as 
well as for the production of steel; it is being 
carried on with great success. There are rich 
lead mines in the vicinity of Tenes and S^tif, 
besides a considerable amount of copper. Oran 
is rich in antimony, whilst gold is found in 
insignificant quantities in the basin of Oued-el- 
Dzehel, or the golden river, in the province of 
Constantine. 

Porphyry, onyx, and fine blocks of alabaster 
are brought from Setif, as well as a marble which 
is supposed to be the same as the celebrated Nu- 
midian stone. Near the Cap de Garde of Bougie 
exists a veritable mountain of white marble, much 
resembling that of Carrara, in which naay still be 
seen two Eoman quarries. It was much employed 
for the ornaments of the Carthaginian palaces, 
although its looseness of grain is against its use 
for open-air decoration. Chalcedony is found in 
its neighourhood, while the valleys of Ben Misra 
(near Blida) are rich in emeralds. There are vast 
depots of porcelain-earth and valuable deposits 
of lime near Bona ; salt is to be met with near 
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El-Outaia^ and in immense rocks near the oasis 
of Laghouat. 

We took leave of our friendly Kaid on the 
morning of the 18th, and started off once more on 
our homeward journey, expecting to sleep that 
night at Bordj-bou-Ar^redj, and to reach Algiers 
a very few days later. The road was said to be 
practicable for a carriage, but some very wonder- 
ful vehicle must have been in the eye of our 
informant, for anything more quaggy and sloppy 
than this road it would be difficult to imagine. 
Holes and ruts, indeed, told of past traffic, though 
after the heavy rains wheels must have sunk to 
the axle-tree at every five or six yards. It is an 
ugly country, .well cultivated on the whole. Low 
hill rises behind low hill in wearisome monotony. 
A watercourse, with its waving woods of oleander, 
brings relief to the tired sight every now and then, 
and forms fitting shelter for the game that every- 
where abounds. By the side of one of these 
watercourses we paused and breakfasted, remark- 
ing with interest the odd appearance presented by 
a Marabout's tomb and its surroundings. The 
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Faithful, as they pass, tear oflf a rag from their 
garment, and hang it on a neighbouring twig in 
memory of the departed saint. Thus all the trees 
that grow within a few yards of the holy spot 
become loaded with these peculiar relics, and at a 
distance appear to be covered with snow, or enve- 
loped in white bandages. 

In the afternoon a violent storm of rain and 
hail came on, descending with African vehemence, 
and drenching us in a few seconds. Under these 
circumstances we spurred on our sorry beasts, 
and with much difficulty got them into a canter. 
Splashing along through mud and mire, we at 
length came in sight of Bordj-bou-Ar6ridj, a colony 
of Frenchmen some two hundred strong, buried, as 
it were, in the midst of a wild Arab population. 
Bordj-bou-Ar^ridj commands the whole plain of 
the Medjana, is situated in the centre of theAtlas 
range, and communicates with the plains of S6tif. 
In 1841 the name of Abd-el-Kader became a terror 
to the industrious people of these proverbially 
fertile plains, who accordingly retired to the hills, 
and, under the auspices of Government, built 
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themselves this little town. It is entirely modern, 
not possessing a single native-bailt habitation. A 
Bureau Arabe is established here, and the town 
boasts of a barrack capable of accommodating two 
thousand men. 

Having mentioned his name, I cannot resist 
saying a few words on the subject of Abd-el-Kader, 
regarding whom there has been so much discussion 
in the French press. M. Emile de Girardin has 
been perpetually asking why that country was not 
given back to the ex-Emir, to be made into a 
kingdom by him (under French surveillance), in 
order that the tangled skeins and Gordian knots 
of the Algerian question might be thus satis- 
factorily unravelled. A moment's consideration 
shows that this would have been an impossibility. 
From 1832 to 1847 Abd-el-Kader was really 
powerful, in his own province of Oran, and in his 
own tribe of the Hachem. He was a Marabout, 
and being superior to all the rest, was named 
"Commander of the Faithful," against the un- 
believers. At home he was surrounded by his own 
people, while elsewhere his subordinates were in 
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reality independent. He often complained of them, 
but did not change them — because he could not. 

To show that the provinces cared but little for 
his yoke, we have but to cite an instance in con- 
nection with the treaty of Tafna (1837). The Emir 
had by this document ceded the towns of BHda 
and Colea into the hands of France ; but when the 
French commissioner went thither to take posses- 
sion, the people refused to surrender them, on the 
plea that they were not under the Emir's jurisdic- 
tion. Marshal VaUe, the then governor of the 
country, was therefore obliged to send troops to 
occupy them, either by fair means or foul. In this 
matter, however, Abd-el-Kader was not deceitful, 
only powerless.* 

That which has erroneously been termed the 
'^ Government of Abd-el-Kader," was nothing more 
than a coalition of four provinces, under their own 
chiefs, who recognized the supremacy of a central 
chief for unity of action against a common enemy. 

Even in his own tribe, and in his own family, 

* "Life of Abd-el-Kader," by Bellemai^e, from docu- 
ments deposited iu the archives of the Minister of War. 
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the^authority of the Emir was sometimes set aside. 
The following incident is authentic. In Decem- 
ber, 1835, the Emir returned to his tribe of the 
Hachems, beaten by General Clauzel in the passage 
of the Sidi-Embalek. 

" You are no longer our Sultan," said the chiefs 
around, and they tore his parasol, the emblem of 
authority. " You are no longer worthy of being . 
a captain," said the cavalry officers, and they 
dragged the spurs from off his feet. " You are 
not even a man," echoed the crowd, and they took 
from him his burnous. " You shall no longer be the 
husband of our women," and they robbed him of 
his wife, who went back to her family, and re- 
turned to him no more. 

They had left him his horse, his wallet, con- 
taining a few dried figs, his gun and ammunition, 
and with these he went silently away. He sat 
for three days on a hill that overlooked Mascara 
(where the French army was then stationed), and 
tying his horse to a group of palms, there medi- 
tated and prayed. The French army, having burnt 
Mascara, retired on Mostaganem ; whilst Abd-el- 
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Kader, protected by the brushwood, carried on a 
guerilla warfare against such stragglers as de- 
parted from the ranks. Later in the day certain 
chiefs, led on by the love of booty, came up with the 
French rear-guard, and found their Sultan fighting 
single-handed against a battalion I These chiefs 
and their followers, reinforced by successive 
bands, formed the nucleus of a new army, with 
Tvhicb the heroic Emir was soon ready again to 
attack the whole strength of the invader. 

With his " regulars," whom he professed to love 
like sons, he was not more fortunate than with his 
tribe. "No money, no soldiers," was a remark 
often echoed in his ears ; and on one occasion he 
was forced to strip his mother and daughters of all 
their jewels, to satisfy the demands of those who 
threatened to abandon him. One day he received 
an emissary sent by Marshal Val^e, to argue with 
him on the folly of waging war with France. 

" You are wrong," said the envoy, " France is 
powerful, and her army strong in battle." 

"All this I know," replied Abd-el-Kader ; "but 
the Khalifas wish for war, and already treat me as 
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an infidel because it has not yet commenced.'^ 
If in a question so grave as this he was 
forced to submit, against bis interests and his 
will, to a course which he knew to be fatal to his 
country, surely he was not the man to found a 
kingdom diametrically opposed to all the principles 
of the Koran, and to the traditions of the Mus- 
sulman religion ! He was a great man ; but his 
genius was more strongly called out in fighting 
against obstacles at home than in facing the 
columns of his legitimate enemies. He is looked 
upon in his own country as one that has failed — 
a fatal word in all half-savage lands ; and yet he 
was possessed of the faith that moves mountains^ 
and was armed with the Koran, that gave him 
strength equal to his faith. He fought against 
the stranger and the infidel, and had for aux- 
iliaries those who imagined the " Holy War" to be 
the first duty of the Mussulman. He failed ; but 
must still be considered great, even amongst the 
great, in not shrinking from a task so beset 
with rivalry, and jealousy, and intrigue. 

At Bordj-bou-Areridj, where we found a decent 
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inn, we met with great difficulties in the way of 
pursuing our journey. The purveyors of mules 
were even more impracticable than usual. They 
crowded into our little room, bringing with them 
the odours of garlic, and talked all at once in 
voluble Arabic. As they would not accede to 
our terms, we swept them out without cere- 
mony, and applied to the Commandant-Sup^rieur 
of the Bureau Arabe for assistance. One of his 
men, a sleek and oily individual, with a plausible 
countenance, hinted that he could provide the 
required animals if it was made worth his while. 
We could not make out how many days' journey 
we were from Algiers, as one Arab said four, 
another three, and a third seven. In fact, we 
had long learned the bitter lesson not to believe an 
Arab's word in any matter whatever — to place 
no dependence on any statement he may make 
relative either to time or distance. Driven to our 
wit's end among them all, we ultimately closed with 
the last offer, and resolved to push on as far as pos- 
sible that very day, as we were all panting for the 
flesh-pots of civilization. For my own part, I 
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longed with an intense desire, feeling dreadfully 
ill and knocked-np. We had commenced the con- 
troversy with the Arabs at half-past eight A.M., 
and it was two o'clock before we were able to 
start. 

At length we did manage to get off, on mules 
that looked doubtful at the beginning, but which 
turned out eventually even worse than we had an- 
ticipated. Our way led through chains of Scotchy- 
looking mountains, with a snow-range rising clear 
behind. The road was bad, impeded with rocks 
and dwarf-palms, but our guide strode steadily in 
front, and we pushed on as best we might. The 
" thorn " was now beginning to make himself 
actively objectionable (he had been so passively 
throughout the expedition), evidently trying to 
delay us by every means in his power, in order 
that his services might be necessary to us for a 
few days longer. Seven francs a-day is seven 
francs a day all the world over, and he began to 
show that he thought so. 

We offered a steady and stubborn opposi- 
tion, however, to everything he proposed, and 
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thereby reached Algiers, the haven of rest, consi- 
derably before we should have done so had we 
followed his baneful advice. He recounted dismal 
tales about the dangers of the road, and pointed 
out a wayside hovel as good accommodation for 
the night. The prospect seemed so uninviting, 
that we determined to push on for something 
better, in spite of lions or robbers, or any other 
drawback ; and on we went accordingly, scram- 
bling down ravines, and struggling over rocky 
eminences, until at last, about nightfall, we came 
upon an Arab encampment, with rude stone huts, 
among which the horses were picketed. We were 
received with small signs of hospitality, or rather 
not received at all. Being armed with letters 
from the Bureau Arabe, we got off our mules and, 
at the peril of the Kaid of the district, demand- 
ed shelter. As both Kaid and chief, however, 
were absent, and there was no one to command, 
we should probably have stood all night waiting, 
had we not taken the law into our own hands. 
We entered the cleanest hut we could find, and 
demanding a carpet, fire^ and food, established 
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ourselves for the night. They were a rude, surly 
lot, and seemed more than ready to turn on us ; 
but the sun had by this time sunk, and there was 
nothing for it but to stay where we were. The hut 
we had chosen was already occupied by a few 
Arabs, travellers like ourselves. 

I felt so ill that I could stand no longer, and lay 
down in the comer most sheltered from the wind, 
supported by a saddle and a little straw. The 
motley crowd around stared at me without moving 
—evidently a sick European was a new sight for 
them — and I lay quite still, and stared back at 
them. The whole hut, which consisted of but one 
room, with a door, for a wonder ! was literally 
heaped with natives, who lay everywhere, squab* 
bling and arguing incessantly, their voices rising 
sometimes to a howl, and dying away again into 
whispers, interrupted occasionally by shrieks, 
which startled me and my companions. Near me 
sat a lovely delicate-looking boy, about ten years 
old, the son of the Kaid, who leaned his cheek on 
his thin hand, and gazed at me with melancholy 
eyes, of that mournful depth which tells of pre- 
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mature decay. They were fringed with long 
lashes^ shaded by singularly fine eyebrows, and, 
notwithstanding tiieir unutterable sadness, were 
very beautiful. All the Arabs of the moun- 
tains have regular features, but this boy added 
the richness of the Moorish type to the delicacy 
of complexion peculiar to our own country. He 
seemed a great favourite among the tribe — all 
boys indeed are so — while the girls are kicked and 
cuffed, and made to work incessantly. We had 
scarcely taken our places, when we received a mes- 
sage from the women in the tents, that we could 
not have the milk and fowls we had demanded 
without payment beforehand — a manifestation of 
Arab distrust that was eminently characteristic. 
We paid at once, therefore, and cast the bodies of 
the luckless birds, still warm, into the seething pot 
upon the fire. The Arabs, as usual, sat around, 
jabbering and chanting songs while their koos-koos 
was preparing, or telling long legends and spin- 
ning interminable yarns, to wile away the time. 
At last they rolled themselves up, and snored in 
chorus. It was a curious sight, as I tossed fever- 
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ishly, to watch the moonbeams playing throngh 
the open door on this mass of humanity lying in 
heaps, all wrapped in snowy draperies, like a lot 
of corpses awaiting burial. 

By dawn I was quite unfit for further exertion, 
with high fever and inflammation of the lungs. 
I was put upon my mule, nevertheless, as it was 
physically impossible that we should remain where 
we were. We had now again penetrated into the 
heart of the Kabyle country, and were marching 
towards the south side of the great Djerjura range, 
which we had skirted two months before. Our 
ambition was to hurry with all the speed we could 
muster through the "Portes de Fer," celebrated 
in the history of the Kabyle War, and reach 
Beni-Mansour, a Bureau Arabe station, where we 
expected to find an army-surgeon and medicines. 

About midday I broke down completely, though 
dosed incessantly with quinine. The doctor there- 
fore resolved to try a new method of transport — 
holding me across his saddle, while a native led the 
mule. This arrangement seemed promising enough, 
until the brute, aggrieved probably at being over- 
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burdened, seized the opportunity of a deep and 
muddy watercourse to lie down, precipitating the 
doctor and myself into the turbid stream, and roll- 
ing on us by way of completing our punishment. 
The Arabs raised a cry of dismay at the accident, 
but stood on the bank and offered no assistance, 
till one of them, more intelligent, or, perhaps, less 
stupid than the rest, extricated us from our diffi- 
culty ; an office which we were unable to perform 
for ourselves, as I was more than half insensible, 
and the Doctor had taken the precaution of firmly 
strapping me to himself, to prevent my slipping 
from the saddle. 

After an uneasy journey, under a burning sun, 
we reached the " Grande Porte," a gorge or 
passage in the mountains, very wild and deserted, 
though not particularly picturesque. We now 
crossed the river for the seventh or eighth time 
that weary day, and passing the hot sulphur-springs, 
which sicken the air with their vaporous fumes, 
penetrated into a narrow defile among the rocks, 
full of holes and crannies — ^fit abiding-place for 
wild beasts — shaded here and there by gnarled 
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and stunted junipers. At the end of this defile 
was a hut, built of rough stones, and surrounded 
by tents, in which dwelt a French surveyor, en- 
gaged in making the road from Algiers to Setif. 
This gentleman, a M. Plateau, took compassion on 
the invalid, giving up his own bed for my ac- 
commodation. It was now dark, and the jackals 
were howling in melancholy concert. M. Plateau's 
dog ran into the hut, and refused to be enticed out 
again by any manner of endearment. The horses 
and mules betrayed uneasiness ; and an aged Arab 
shook his head, for he knew by the jackal's cry that 
a lion was at hand. Our host corroborated this in- 
formation, stating, moreover, that in the neighbour- 
ing villages it was the custom to fasten a young goat 
nightly on a particular spot for the lion's private 
entertainment ; and that if this precaution were 
neglected, his majesty of the forest was pretty cer- 
tain to make a raid on one or another of the 
villages, and make havoc among the flocks. It is 
curious that the lion seems positively averse to 
human flesh if he can get anything else. One of 
our men related that he had three times come in 
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contact with lions, himself unarmed, and had 
always escaped scot-free. 

The next day I was too ill to stir a limb, so M. 
Plateau sent down to the neighbouring Sheikh for 
a party of men, in order that I might be carried on 
an impromptu litter as far as Beni-Mansour, which 
was said to be only six hours distant. My com- 
panions made a slight detour to visit the ^^ Petite 
Porte," a gorge unprecedented for its wildness in 
the whole of North Africa. I, who was delirious, 
and more than half unconscious, had no more 
appreciation of what I saw than a log. 

We crossed a great plateau, the scene of one of 
the numberiess horrid incidents in the Kabyle 
war. The village that crowns the hill was struck 
with pestilence, and the natives, like the good 
Samaritans that they are, gathered together all 
their sick, and laid them out in the centre of the 
plain to die I Fancy the dutiful son laying his 
fevered mother on the burning earth, taking no 
heed of her prayers for mercy, roughly unclasping 
the stiffening fingers that clutched his hair. Fancy 
the stricken child calling in vain on his brutal > 
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father, begging for a little water to assuage his 
parching thirst. " For what man is there of you, 
>vhom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a 
stone ; if he ask a fish, will he give him a ser- 
pent ? " 

Where were these men's hearts that they 
could act thus? From the heights above, these 
fiends watched the lingering process of starvation 
and of death, looking unmoved on the hide^ 
ous spectacle of fathers, brothers, sisters, and 
lovers perishing by inches, in some cases merely 
from want of care. But this system worked toa 
slowly — ^the demon Selfishness achieved a triumph I 
Fearing lest contagion might yet reach them, 
in spite of all precaution, a general assembly 
was convoked, and a chosen band sent out, who, 
under shadow of the night, dug a long deep 
trench. Into this they shovelled the dead and the 
living, the dying and the sick — in mingled heaps 
— and buried all together quickly out of sight. 
This occurred not yet twelve years ago ! 

We reached Beni-Mansour soon after mid-day, 
and were put up by the Bureau Arabe, who occupy 
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an isolated ex-caravansary, surrounded by a strag- 
gling ring of miserable bouses. The little army- 
surgeon was kindness itself, bustling about with 
mercurial energy, and playing the angel of mercy 
vrith mustard poultices and lemonade. He per- 
suaded us to remain quiet an entire day, in order 
to give me some chance of rapid recovery. Under 
Lis care I fully realized all expectations, and was 
soon able to totter out and look once more on the 
lovely Djerjura, whose jagged and snowy peaks 
seemed quite familiar after our wanderings. 

Beni-Mansour stands on a high hill command- 
ing a magnificent panorama on every side — the 
broad river winding far below through a valley 
green with sprouting barley, and wooded with the 
soft grey foliage of the olive. I watched the 
stream in all its windings, glimmering from out 
the trees like a silver thread, long shadows cast 
across its placid face, until it disappeared many 
miles away, lost among rocks and heathery hills. 
On the lower range, below the snow-capped Tam- 
gout, monarch of the Djerjura, are villages nest- 
ling in woods, their white walls and red roofs a; 
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pleasant change after the mud-coloored houses far 
off in the Sahara. Two villages, which in parti- 
cular engaged my attention, were the last strong- 
holds of the unconquered tribes before they fell 
— let us hope, for ever — under civilized dominion. 
As I sat watching this scene from a sunny knoll, a 
party of officers came up, returning from the 
chase. They were well provided with game, for I 
soon saw strewn around me partridges and ducks^ 
snipe and woodcock, bustards and hares^ and an 
immense wild boar. There is good fishing oat 
here too, at least so the officers say, though I have 
my suspicions that the rivers contain nothing but 
barbel. We had some for dinner, and very nasty 
they w^re ; but what good can come out of these 
eternally muddy waters? The native Sheikhs are 
given to the chase, though hawking is thdr chief 
delight. The French officers, in their banish- 
ment, have little else to do — ^f or there is not much 
business transacted in the distant stations. They 
therefore wile away their time in shooting, press- 
ing a few stray Arabs into the service as beaters, 
an office not much relished by these lazy gentle- 
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men, on account of the danger to their legs from 
their scanty clothing, and the chance of periiaps 
beating np a lion or a panther bj mistake. 

Having stayed a full day with onr hospitable 
hosts, we began to make ready for a fresh start, in 
spite of their kind endeavours to detain ns. This 
time I was to try a new method of transit, in the 
diape of an ^^ ambulance mule," that is to say, a 
beast with a chair saspended on each side, Kke 
the panniers used for babies* These conveyances: 
are sent on to the battle-fields for the purpose 
of bearing the wounded to the temporary hospitals. 
I was packed on one side, while a Savoyard soldier 
balanced me on the other. It was not a successful 
arrangement, as the mule fell down once, and the 
pannier in which I sat came off, precipitating me 
into the mud. We skirted the foot of the Great 
Djerjura all day, and arrived at nightfall at a 
horrible caravansary belonging to a Frenchman. 
It is the greatest delusion to give the preference to 
French caravansaries. All the best are taken by 
the Arabs^ and if the tourist carries his own com- 
missariat (as he ought to do), he will be much 
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better off with them than in the crazy domiciles 
allotted to the Europeans. This one, the cara- 
vansary of Bordj-Bouira, is a case in point. It 
is a crazy, dirty, ruinous edifice, infested by a 
number of howling watchdogs. We had a horri- 
ble dinner here, and though the room was damp, 
only a scanty supply of firewood. The place, too, 
swarmed with armies of bugs and fleas. Clean 
straw and a bare floor would have been infinitely 
preferable to the specious bed and suspicious cur- 
tains. 

The district of Bouira is rising into importance 
through the cultivation of tobacco. This article 
is in ever-increasing demand. In 1857 there 
were 12,500 acres under cultivation, which brought 
in 1,500,000 lbs. of tobacco, valued at about six 
million francs. In the province of Algiers there 
are 8,000 acres devoted to the culture of tobacco. 

On the first establishment of the colony, the 
mother country refused to take in Algerian grain, 
on the plea that French agriculture must be pro- 
tected. The European colonists, therefore, unable 
to sell their corn, looked about for some remedy to 
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their situation^ and found it in the introduction of 
cotton and tobacco. France consumes from eighty 
to ninety cwts. of Algerian tobacco per annum^ 
using it principally for the adulteration of the 
American product, as it is coarse in quality, and 
slightly bitter, though an intrinsically good article. 
Its cultivation will not become an important feature 
in Algerian commerce for some years to come, as 
it requires large capital and great experience ta 
make it pay at all. 

Once more in the saddle, and, as far as we 
could make out, near our journey's end. The 
point ta be attained was Dra-el-Mizan, the centre 
of the French colony, but whether it was three 
hours' distant, or thirteen, we were at a loss to 
discover. The way leads through picturesque 
woods of giant olives, down precipitous descents^ 
and up winding bridle-paths. At a turn of the 
road we came once more unexpectedly upon Tam- 
gout (the highest mountain of the Djerjura range)^ 
now rising sheer and solitary ; and very fine he 
looked, his snowy head tipped with the rays of 
early sunlight, his lower part surrounded by culti- 
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yated land or buried beneath darkling woods. The 
eoltivated land is well worked, bearing furrows 
that tell of European labour, instead of the scratelir 
ing of the Oriental plough. 

At one o'clock we found ourselves quite sud- 
denly at Dra-eUMizan, proving cmce more^ if so 
patent a fact requires proof^ how little Arab ki-> 
telligence is to be depended upon. It ia a lovelj^ 
peaceful spot — quite an African Arcadia. The little 
village nestles at the foot of the big snow-moun* 
tain, on a plain of pasture4and, reminding me 
strongly of Switzerland, in its mixture ol nx)cu»« 
tain scenery with flourishing homesteads and welk 
to-do farms. It possesses a barrack containing a gar<o 
risen of a thousand men, as a safeguard for the tran* 
quillity of Western Kabylie. Its population consists 
of agriculturists, about 160 in number, large pro« 
prietors some of them. We paused at the little 
rustic inn to make inquiries aa to our route, and re** 
solved to push on, if possible, asfarasthe Algeriaik 
highrToad, which was said not to be many miles 
distant. We journeyed on, th^efore, thjrou^ 
scenery that seemed familiar to us, and enjoyed 
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the green, Inxarious vegetation, which appeared 
doubly enchanting after the sand and mud which 
we had lately passed through* When darkness 
came on, as there was no moon, our way became 
one of difficulty. Bound us echoed the dismal 
howlings of jackals, reminding us unpleasantly of 
the possible vicinity of panthers. At length we 
reached the high-road, and the ponderous gates 
of a caravansary, after a ride of thirteen hours. 
The gates were long in giving us admittance, 
and only turned slowly on their hinges to show 
that the interior had lately been destroyed by fire. 
Here was a dilemma ! We found out upon in- 
quiry that one dwelling-room was still standing, so 
we made the best of a bad job, and bivouacked 
after the most approved fashion of ^^chez les 
Arabes." The morrow brought the welcome bells 
of the diligence, and after a drive of eight hours 
we caught sight of Algiers, with its tranquil blue 
waters plashing lazily on the strand, and its white 
houses warmed with the departing glory of the 
setting sun. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

BLIDA AND TENIET-AL-HAD. 

rpHE first of April saw us once more on our 
-■■ travels, bent on penetrating through the 
Western province to Oran. This is a journey 
seldom undertaken by tourists, as there is but 
little to satisfy the lover of the picturesque. At 
the same time, it is a district that will rise sooner 
or later into great importance, on account of the 
natural richness of the soil, and its adaptability to 
the cultivation of cotton and tobacco. 

The ten o'clock train from Algiers dragged its 
weary length along through the plains of the 
Mitidja as far as Blida. This is the only piece of 
railway as yet completed, and a wretched specimen 
it is of that method of locomotion. The route lay 
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through a fertile expanse of pastures and waving 
com, with here and there a grove of trees or 
wooded water-course, and a perfect constellation of 
little white villages dotting the landscape up to the 
horizon. The train wound along the coast for 
some distance, giving us a farewell view of Algiers 
and its bay, and passing on the left the orphanage 
of Ben-Alloun, the first established in this country. 
There are now many such establishments, placed 
under regular boards and Government supervision. 
The orphanage of Ben-Alloun is in every respect 
an admirable institution. It contains 300 inmates, 
exclusively boys, who are fed, educated^ and 
clothed at a very moderate expense to the society. 
Ninepence a-day is the calculated average for every 
child under ten years of age ; eightpence for those 
between the ages of ten and fifteen; and five- 
pence for those between fifteen and nineteen. 
The ratio is so arranged because, as he grows 
older, the orphan is enabled to work off a part of 
his expenses for living. The system of education 
embraces all the primary branches usually taught. 
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^he pupils are afterwards apprenticed with agri- 
culturists, or adopt any trade they may prefer. 
For a boy of about sixteen, the following is 
the distribution of the working-day: Eight 
hours of manual labour, two of class, eight and 
^ half of sleep, and five and a half devoted to 
religious exercises, meals, and recreation. Children 
Tinder the age of ten do no manual labour, their 
time being divided between the primary branches 
of instruction and gymnastics. On leaving the 
orphanage each pupil is given £4 to begin the 
world with, and also such sums as shall have ac^ 
crued to him as prizes for good conduct. All such 
as are willing to settle in Algeria receive a con-^ 
cession of a few acres, the number of which variea 
according to the nature of the soil. 

As we approached Blida, the air became sensibly 
colder, while the mountains, in the midst of which 
the town is situated, looked ominously snowy and 
unpleasant after the heat of Algiers. It is a com- 
mon-place little town, almost entirely French, and 
owes its popularity as a summer abode to its 
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picturesque position amid groves of orange-trees, 
whose perfumed and sfaady alleys have obtained 
for it, in the ornate language of the Arabs, the title 
of *^ the rose." 

The sights of Blida are not numerous. Neverthe- 
less, as the driver of the carriage we had engaged, 
who had undertaken to do its honours, insisted on 
our going through the whole town regularly, in 
spite of sheets of rain, we armed ourselves with 
umbrellas, and were fain to submit. First we 
were taken to the *^ Tapis Vert," a sort of summer 
theatre, now bare and tenantless. What more 
dismal than a place like this, that tells only of the 
questionable glories of the pastt Old play-bills — 
old beer stains— old orange-peel — stale and dirty 
iUbris of the year before — the entire place silent 
and deserted — a ghost of splendours long since 
vanished. I walked on the stage, and looked at 
its tawdry ornaments, pale and faded in the garish 
light of day. I listened to the rain splashing 
monotonously through the roof, watched it trick- 
ling between the beams, or falling with a heavy 
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thud upon the greasy boards, and rushed with a 
shudder from the place. 

Our coachman appeared astonished as well as 
hurt at our want of appreciation of the amuse- 
ment he was preparing for us, but persevered in 
his endeavours, and carried us oflf for a drive 
through the dripping " Orangerie," which is really 
very pretty, reminding me somewhat of Cannes 
and Nice. The sun struggled out at last on a 
regular forest of dark-leaved orange-trees, some 
of them from twenty to thirty feet in height. 
The branches of various trees, straggling into the 
road, formed a wonderful tangle of luxurious 
vegetation, fig and vine, the yellow-eyed narcis- 
sus and graceful blue convolvulus, trailing and 
creeping over each other in beautiful confusion, 
their fresh spring colouring contrasting with that of 
the sombre foliage above. We soon arrived at thd 
gates of the Bois Sacr6, a public garden of some 
extent, which owes its beauty to a grove of giant 
olives, under whose shade lie the bones of some 
saintly Marabout, covered by a white dome. In 
VOL. II. N 
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this garden are massed an incongruous crowd of 
flowering shrubs, which trail about at their own 
sweet will, uncurbed by the hand of man. They 
intertwine and form a thicket of gorgeous colour, 
rendered all the more striking by contrast with 
the great grey olives, whose gnarled and knotted 
stems are buried amid the blossoms of the jessa- 
mine and the white trumpet-bells of the datura : 
youth and age tenderly embracing one another — 
the silver locks of hoary Lear encircled by a 
wreath of flowers. A glimpse of plashing foun- 
tains sparkles now and then through a fragrant 
curtain of sweet-smelling plants, soothing the 
place into a drowsy stillness, in which the ever- 
flitting shadows are the only signs of life and 
motion. 

We had now " done " everything that Blida has 
to ofifer in the way of lions, and turned our steps, 
or rather our carriage, towards the Hotel de la 
R6gence, a tolerable inn, clean, but very dear. 
As we drove through the streets, we came upon 
^ver-recurring signs of the late eart^hquake; houses 
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split from top to bottom, and clumsily plastered 
up ; tents pitched here and there, the occupants 
awaiting the rebuilding of their tenements. The 
barracks suffered considerably on that occasion, as 
also did the hospital. There is a garrison of five 
hundred men, besides the civil population of eight 
thousand souls. 

In spite of the dulness of the following day, we 
engaged a carriage for a drive to the gorge of La 
Chififa, an exceedingly picturesque ravine in the 
mountains of the Lesser Atlas ; and penetrated, 
therefore, through the country of the Mitidja 
along a good high-road bordered with planes and 
almonds. Beyond these avenues of delicate 
spring verdure, which shone out in bright relief 
against a background of deep-blue hills, lay 
stretches of pasture-land, dazzling with buttercups 
and poppies, and loaded with a perfect carpet of 
wild flowers. These plains occupy an area of 
about thirty leagues, and are bounded on two sides 
by mountain chains, and on the third by the sea. 
The point to which all the interests of the Mitidja 
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converge is naturally Algiers ; the disposition of the 
roads being a sufficient proof of this fact. On the 
map they bear the aspect of the bones of a huge 
fan, united in the great centre of communication, 
which embraces all the towns and villages at the 
mountains* base. 

By degrees we left the flats behind us, and 
plunged into a gorge between two ranges of 
thickly-wooded mountains, feathered with trees 
down to the very edge of the roaring torrent at 
the bottom. The road winds along the edge of the 
rock, on the verge of a precipice some three hun- 
dred feet above the water, and the scene changes 
at every turn of the way from rich woods to bald 
cliffs, rising two thousand feet above the river's 
level, and then again to inlets and ravines, with 
spouting cascades and dashing waterfalls. 

About half way through the pass we came on a 
tiny auberge, placed picturesquely on the hill, half 
embosomed in freshly springing leafage — a pretty 
little cottage, with adjuncts of stream and fountain, 
sheltered under the pale green tracery of early- 
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budding willows. Here we took coffee in the dim 
half-light of an arbour, and then scrambled 
through the dense vegetation up the bed of a small 
burn, which fell roaring and foaming from boul- 
der to boulder, and rock to rock, dashing in spark- 
ling spray over the ferns that touched its waters, 
and dragging in its descent a wealth of leaves, 
which whirled and twisted in the eddies, and 
played for a brief space in chequered sunlight, 
finally dancing out of life beneath the mossy 
stones. Great trailing strings of ivy were 
interlaced across the stream ; and long-armed 
branches of the fig, immense dock-leaves and 
thorny naked boughs, all tangled and twisted to- 
gether, were reflected with vivid truth in the beryl 
darkness of the pools. Up this stream we strug- 
gled, now clinging to a friendly tree, now stum- 
bling over a slippery rock, until at last one more 
formidable than the rest compelled us to turn back 
and retrace our steps, without meeting with a single 
specimen of the small grey monkeys that dwell in 
these woody solitudes. 
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Once more in our carriage we followed the 
high-road, coming at every turn on something new 
and striking, till at length we reached the " Five 
Cascades," a series of waterfalls that fray them- 
selves a passage through the surrounding bushes, 
almost from the summit of the mountain. The 
day had been so far dull and cloudy, threatening 
rain, but now the sun shone forth, bringing out 
in bright relief the lights and shadows of rock, 
cave, and mountain. From every available cre- 
vice in the stone sprung tendrilled creepers and 
thick-leaved plants, while the entire surface 
seemed literally bursting into flower under 
the magic touch of Spring — the young Spring 
that, as the lamented Alexander Smith so happily 
expresses it, " breathes with living breath upon a 
dead branch till it sprouts fragrantly." Rapidly- 
flitting clouds flecked the hills with shadow, and 
tender sprouts of rose and orchis stood out in con- 
trast with the sober evergreens ; while at distances 
along the road were long caravans of picturesque 
carts, and strings of horses winding slowly round 
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the hills, toiling their tedious way to the in- 
terior. 

We drove rapidly back to Blida before sunset, 
as we had already booked our places in the night 
diligence as far as Miliana, a journey westward of 
twelve hours. The unwieldy machine rattled 
quickly through the night, and about sunrise we 
obtained our first view of Miliana, a. well-to-do 
town, perched on a high rock flanked with vine- 
yards, overlooking the vast plains of the Oheliff, 
as far as the distant mountains of Teniet-al- 
Had. 

The entrance into the town is exceedingly 
pretty, more especially in the golden light of 
early sunrise. We rumbled through streets of 
clean European houses, arched over with the 
interlacing leafage of the plane-tree, amid such 
cracking of whips and shaking of bells as must 
effectually have roused the inhabitants from their 

4 

slumbers. The streets are built in the form of a 
star, converging to an open place in the centre, in 
the midst of which stands an ivy-grown campanile 
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with whitewashed turret. From this point the 
view is charming — a perspective of green alleys, 
under whose shade (later in the day) were congre- 
gated groups of jabbering natives, squatting on 
clean mats, discussing fragrant Moka. A crowd 
of the unwashed, too — very unwashed, by the 
way — were huddled in a corner, clamorously re- 
ceiving th^ bounty of the local Sisters of Mercy, in 
the shape of hunches of good brown bread. They 
don't improve on acquaintance, these Arabs — 
sordid and ungrateful thieves 1 Even while receiv- 
ing the gift of charity, they bite the hand that 
feeds them. In this instance they concealed the 
food that had been given, and urgently demanded 
more, until convicted of deceit. 

There is much destitution among the tribes of 
this province and in Oran. A great deal is done 
for them each year at Algiers in the way of sub- 
scriptions and bazaars, and yet beggary is alarm- 
ingly on the increase, probably because they begin 
to learn — the miserable wretches — that they will 
not be allowed to starve. Munching her crust in 
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the midst of the unsavoury throng was one woman 
whom it was painful to look at, so near did she 
come in baseness of countenance to the recog- 
nised type of the gorilla ; a broad flat face, utter- 
ly devoid of intellect, and fearfully developed in 
the sensual department. The only scintillaiion 
of humanity shone out of her eyes, I was all 
but converted to the Darwinian theory on the 
spot. 

Miliana is a larger town than I expected to see, 
containing upwards of four thousand inhabitants, 
inclusive of the garrison, one thousand strong. It 
stands two thousand feet above sea-level, and is 
very cheerful and healthy of aspect. We saun- 
tered about among the alleys, looking into the 
well-stocked shop-fronts, and then out upon the 
battlements, from which we gained a fine view 
of flourishing fields and tidily-kept homesteads. 
Around the town itself everything looks f airenough, 
thanks to the exertions of a few enterprising 
colonists, but beyond its immediate circle very little 
is done. 
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In the whole immense area of eighty miles 
between Miliana and Orleansville there are but 
two European villages. The cause of this is the 
uncertainty of the crops, in consequence of the 
uncertain supply of water. Rivers there are in 
seeming abundance, though not in sufficient num- 
bers to assure a requisite amount of irrigation. 
Barley and oats are the staple commodities of the 
plain. In fortunate seasons all surplus produce is 
sent to swell the markets of Algiers. Tobacco has 
been tried without success. All sorts of fruit- 
trees flourish here, as does also the vine, from 
which good sound wine is made, tasting strongly 
of the grape — a wholesome article of consumption, 
which, unfortunately, will not bear carriage. If 
Miliana ever rises into real importance, it will be 
through the instrumentality of copper and iron, 
which are said to abound in the mountains, 
although they remain as yet unworked. 

We wandered on through a formidable dis- 
play of martial architecture, in the way of 
barracks and redoubts, and eventually found 
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ourselves outside the town walls, in the military 
cemetery — a lovely and peaceful spot. If 
external beauty is considered desirable for our 
last resting-place, it is in localities such as this 
that our bones should repose. It lies on the slope 
of a hill-side, rich in all the luxuriant profu- 
sion of the African flora in full spring-time. 
The eye wanders over a parterre of wild flowers 
and golden mosses in endless variety of gorgeous 
colouring, broken now and then by simple mar- 
ble slabs and melancholy cypresses. Further down, 
are the purpling shadows of undulating vineyards ; 
and beyond, a spreading plain, with the river 
meandering like a thread of silver into the distance, 
and a delicate hazy line of far-off hills, broken by 
an immense rugged mountain, tipped with snow 
— "Toeil du monde" — standing alone in solitary 
majesty. A spot that tells of peace and rest. I 
see it now, smiling in the sunlight. I still hear 
in fancy the buzzing of the insects, and watch the 
lilies bend their stately heads at the bidding of the 
bee, as she toils busily on, un heedful of the silent 
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dead. How pleasant to see so much solicitade 
for those that have gone before ! No scalptared 
tomb or high-flown epitaph — no vaunting list of 
virtues — no costly tears, forgotten as soon as 
shed — but only a plain stone or humble cross, 
encircled by well- trimmed roses, mementoes that 
tell of the tender hands which forget not the 
departed ; each little garden so neat and weedless, 
in fitting contrast to the lavish gifts of tangled 
flowers bestowed by loving nature. " Sacred to 
the memory of Eulalie Prudhom, aged seven." 
Such a pretty bed she rests in, under the soft shade 
of a guardian cypress, amid great white marguer<- 
ites and blue forget-me-nots, while a parting ray 
of dying sunset kisses the place in which she 
sleeps. Sleep on, little Eulalie, under the 
jewelled sod! The orchid and wild rose shall 
sway above thy head, the beetle and the bee 
boom a lullaby over thy grassy sepulchre, and 
the giant mountain watch over thy slumbers, till 
the blast of the angel's trumpet shall go forth into 
all lands, gathering us together from the North 
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and the South, the East and the West, before the 
tribunal of Eternity ! 

Sunrise the following morning saw us off 
on an excursion to the forest of Teniet-al-Had, 
which was to occupy three days. We had en- 
gaged a primitive kind of cart, with moveable seats, 
drawn by two horses, and were not sorry to turn 
our backs for a brief space on the damp beds and 
execrable accommodation of the Hotel d'Isly. 
Driving slowly down the hill on which the town 
is built, we found ourselves surrounded on all sides 
by tidy cottages and enclosed gardens, plantations 
t)f fruit-trees, and many flour-mills. Once upon 
level ground, we emerged upon the plain of the 
Cheliff, through which runs the river of the same 
name, the largest in Algeria. At length we 
passed through a forest of tamarinds, and rising 
once more into the hill-country, came upon a party 
of convicts busy on the roads — most awful roads, 
much in need of their services, being in some 
places all but impassable. Our vehicle jolted 
bravely on, however, now falling into a deep rut. 
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and sticking there, now bumping painfully over 
rocky eminences, to the imminent danger of the 
springs, and all but upsetting us in more than one 
instance. We saw a hungry jackal prowling about 
the road close to us, slouching and shuffling along 
like one of our own street ruffians at home ; and 
like them, too, he shambled off at our approach. 
Up hill and down hill, at one time we wound over 
the ledge of a precipice, at another skirted the 
stony bed of the river, moving steadily upwards all 
the time, till we penetrated into a wild glen, 
wooded with great ilexes and the juniper-like foliage 
of the thuya. Peaks of rock rose from the thick 
leafage in gaunt weird forms, the silence broken 
only by a rippling stream that sparkled in silver 
light through gaps in the superabundant vegeta- 
tion. A few eagles circled in the clear air high 
above our heads — the only signs of life — ^not 
a house, or a village, or a human habitation 
for miles and miles. All the woods through 
which we passed were low and stunted, with 
here and there a blasted trunk, telling of what 
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might have been but for the Arab practice of 
burning the underwood by way of improving the 
grass for grazing purposes. 

Government has been compelled to put a stop 
to the use of the forests as pasture grounds, except 
in those localities where no injury can be done to 
the trees. This, ctf course, gives a mighty handle 
to those who look upon the Arabs as an oppressed 
and ground-down people; but there is no other 
course to be pursued, to check the yearly devasta- 
tions of the woods. Indeed, the measures at pre- 
sent taken are wholly inadequate to the urgent 
demands of the case. 

In 1862 certain tracts of forest-land were 
^signed to French companies/ to be worked and 

♦ The official report states that in December, 1862, the 
State parted with the following concessions : — 

On a lease of 99 years (cork trees) 298,717 acres. 

„ „ 40 „ „ 43,975 „ 

Provisionally . . „ 34,902 „ 

On a lease of 18 years (oak) 44,887 „ 

On a long term (olive) 15,840 „ 

Total..., 438,322 acres. 
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managed by them ; and, during the first year, they 
expended capital to the extent of twenty-five francs 
the acre on the ground conceded to them. From 
that period there have been annual fires, evidently 
the work of incendiaries, which have gone far to 
ruin the enterprising colonists, and which as yet 
it has been impossible to check. The Duke of 
Malakoff, when Governor of Algeria, imposed a 
fine of 100,000 francs op the tribes in whose 
neighbourhood the fires took place ; but the fines 
were never paid, and the Arabs have thus been 
encouraged, rather than the reverse, in their mis- 
chievous and wicked work. Some writers have 
attributed the disasters to accident, spontaneous 
combustion, &c. ; but this is very improbable, when 
we consider that the conflagrations take place at 
many different points simultaneously, and always 
when a sirocco wind is blowing. Native possessions 
never suffer. 

From time immemorial it has been the custom 
of the Arab herdsmen to bum all underwood from 
beneath the trees, to produce the tender shoots of 
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which cattle are so fond ; and under Turkbh mis- 
rule it was a matter of small consequence whether 
a hundred acres of valuable timber were destroyed 
or not. Now matters have taken a new aspect. 
The forests are the property of the State, and as 
such are to be protected from all dangers, in order 
that in times to come they may yield a valuable 
expcHi;, and increase the revenues of Government. 
A law was issued in 1830, interdicting in the 
strongest terms the burning of underwood by fire ; 
and until the granting of the concessions above 
named, these fires were of comparatively rare oc- 
currence. The Arabs are jealous of the working 
of the woods, to which they for generations have 
had the exclusive right, and attempt by every 
means at their disposal to ruin their European 
rivals and drive them from their posts. 

It is even a matter of some difficulty to set fire 
to cork-woods (whose bark is fire-proof), and re- 
quires the science of incendiarism. During the 
struggle with Abd^el-Kader, the French soldiers 
attempted to bum the wood of Khareza, but were 
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unable to do so ; and yet last year this wood wa9 
(accidentally?) all but destroyed by fire. Another 
fact worthy of remark is that, during all the great 
conflagrations in the three provinces, there ha& 
been no harm done in territory under Kabyle in- 
fluence, for that race consists of men and arbori- 
culturists. 

To give some notion of the enormous spread of 
these conflagrations, I have but to quote from the 
newspaper reports of 1865 : — 

"In 1863, 110,000 acres were burnt in the pro- 
vince of Constantine alone ; whilst, in 1865, the 
damage done amounted to 258,755 acres. In the 
small district of Jemappes, the concessionists were 
losers to the extent of 3,000,000 francs. 

" In the drrondissement of Guelma, 35,600 acres 
were destroyed ; whilst the bathing establishment 
of * Meskhroutin,' hard by, was in constant danger 
of destruction for several weeks.* 

" The forest of Tefeschoon was burnt straight 

♦ Moniteur de VAlgdrie, Journal Offidd, 8Ist August, 
1865. 
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down to the sea, and the colonist there established, 
a M. Portis, was ruined. He had been engaged 
in the cork-trade, and had expended about fifty 
francs per acre, for six years, on the necessary 
treatment of his trees. According to his calcu- 
lation, the produce of 1866 and 1867 should have 
reimbursed him for all capital laid out, and the 
following crops have produced an annual return 
of 18,000 francs. But fire destroyed this smiling 
prospect. 165,000 trees (out of 200,000) were 
all ruined, and the remainder much injured. He 
lost everything, with the exception of thirty acres, 
which escaped the flames." 

The actual position of the Government in rela- 
tion to the colonists, as far as concerns woods 
and forests, is this : — 

The State calls her companies around her, and 
thus announces her policy: — "I have forests in 
Algeria which are at present impracticable through 
lack of roads. As I wish these forests to grow and 
prosper, I will place them in enterprising hands. 
I am willing, therefore, to let them out for long 
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terms, and at moderate charges, on the condition 
that roads are made, brushwood cleared away, and 
spaces filled up. I guarantee on my side the free 
enjoyment of that which I am willing to let." 

Although these conditions impose considerable 
outlay at first on those to whom the concessions are 
made, yet there are found no lack of tenants to ac- 
cept them. A contract is thereupon signed by the 
representatives of the State aod the representatives 
of the companies, by which the former alienates 
from herself the temporary enjoyment of the 
forests, while she remains primary proprietor of 
trees and soil ; and the latter become farmers, who 
pay a rent from the moment the trees commence to 
yield a produce, and up to that time are bound to 
lay out considerable sums to create a value where 
otherwise there would be none. 

The Thuya tree flourishes in great quantities in 
many of the forests of Algeria, and will one day 
become a mine of wealth, though at present it is 
rendered useless by difficulty of transport. It has 
a grain similar to that of bird-eye maple, but much 
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finer in colour, and admitting of a superior polish. 
Bombonel, the celebrated lion-killer, being enter- 
tained one day by a chief far up in the hills, was 
much horrified at seeing logs of this valuable wood 
heaped up on the fires. He requested that some of 
the logs might be laid aside, and carried them with 
him to Paris, where they were quickly transformed 
into a beautiful cabinet, which was ultimately sent 
as a gift to the distant chief, to show him the use 
to which his fire-wood might be applied. Bombonel 
was not a practical man, or he would have perceived 
that the expense to which he had been put for 
the instruction of the chief exceeded by a hundred- 
fold the real value of the timber I But be this 
as it may, we shall one day see much of it in use 
for the adornment of our ladies' chambers. 

Meanwhile we were jolting along over a stony 
causeway, until the improved condition of the 
road warned us of approaching civilization. Ac- 
cordingly about sunset the town of Teniet-al- 
Had came into view — a straggling street of little 
houses, large barracks, and a church; with a 
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fountain ^nd tank for watering cattle, and a 
few trees planted on each side. The soldiers' 
quarters are enclosed within a strong line of bas- 
tions, and it is the presence of these regiments that 
keeps the surrounding and not too-submissive 
tribes in subjection. All the inhabitants turned 
out to stare at us as we jogged up the street. The 
arrival of strangers was quite an excitement in 
their blank lives, poor creatures ! The sun had 
been scorchingly hot all day ; indeed the skin was 
peeling off my face from its effects ; but on our 
arrival at Teniet we became sensible of a sudden 
change, which did not surprise us, considering that 
it stands some 3,500 feet above sea-level, in the 
heart of the highest range in the whole province. 

The object of our journey was to visit the vast 
forest of cedars for which these hills are famous. So 
immediately on our arrival at the door of the little 
inn, we made particular inquiries as to the means 
of conveyance to our point of destination. We 
learned that the forest was only two or three hours' 
Tide from the town, over a road that was quite im- 
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practicable for a vehicle with springs, and there- 
fore determined to take to horses if decent beasts 
'were to be obtained. Our landlord undertook 
all the responsibility^ and packed us off at early 
dawn the following day, on really very respectable 
quadrupeds. On our way "we passed crowds of 
Arabs coming in to market, some on horses with 
red high-peaked saddles, and some on foot, driving 
before them herds of fine fat sheep and oxen. 

We mounted up into the hill-country, as- 
cending higher and higher, till Teniet appeared 
like a spot on the green hill-side. We wound 
along a primitive road, shaded by beautiful 
ilexes that shone out crisp and silvery in the morn- 
ing air. The masses of verdure through which 
we made our way were studded with narcissus 
and daffodil, and broken by cold grey rocks warm- 
ed up with golden moss. At length a few cedars, 
sprinkled about among the other trees, gave signs 
of what was to come, and by degrees all the others 
gave place to the monsters of the forest. As 
we mounted higher and higher the scene be- 
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came grand and savage in the extreme. We stood 
on a shelving ledge of rock with a sheer fall of 
four hundred feet into the valley below. Th« 
depth appeared even greater than it really was, a^ 
the bottom was hidden from view. We lodked 
down upon the tops of the feathery trees, beneath 
which was an uncertain gloom of shadow, while 
across the deep valley lay an expanse of precipi- 
tous mountain side, of a dark and sombre green, 
varied here and there by a patch of open ground. 
Great bare rocks peeped now and then from out 
the obscurity below us, and beyond spread a vast 
panorama of indistinct mountains, pale and blue in 
the haze of early morning. 

A further ride of about half an hour brought 
us to the " Grand Point," a large flat open space 
of meadow-land on the brow of a hill in the centre 
of the forest. Here we dismounted and sat down 
under the shade of some enormous cedars to take 
in the view— a truly lovely scene, which we con- 
templated with delight. 

Far down, below, were undulating woods of 
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grey-green foliage, merged in the distance in the 
stretch of mighty hills. Bald peaks of Titanic 
masonry melted away, range behind range, into an 
inaperceptible jagged line, which gradually disap- 
peared in the heavens in a veil of mist. Above 
and around, rough-barked trees of giant growth, 
the fanlike branches of which descended to the 
ground, loaded the air with heavy perfume. A 
wilderness of leaves and flowers which grew 
about the roots of the great cedars, contrasted 
in warm brilliancy of colour with the sober 
branches and stems which rose above them. Here 
and there amongst them towered a few ghastly 
trunks, gaunt and bare, like lean, pale ghosts of 
tortured Dryads lifting their arms as if to avert the 
vengeance of the gods. There was not a breeze 
to stir the boughs, or a sound to break the still- 
ness, save the drowsy hum of insects, or the soft 
tip*tapping of the woodpecker. We sat in a 
perfect maze of vegetation ; the golden buttercup 
and yellow-eyed daisy nodding oVer the bells of 
the narcissus, or nestling against the deep-toned 
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violet heartsease, whilst the sod was alive with 
myriads of little creatures that sparkled like 
gems in the grass. To the right and left 
were smiling glades, fresh and green in contrast 
with the sombre foliage, dotted about with lich- 
ened rocks, and specked with many a sunborn 
flower. Great monarchs of the forest lay prone 
across the open, toppled from their thrones, and 
half buried in luxuriant leaves, as though kind 
earth were grieving over their fall, and seeking to 
shroud with reverent hand their desecrated heads. 
Many a painted butterfly, too, skimmed out of the 
dim shadow, and bright little lizards darted hither 
and thither under the cool refuge of the stones. 
But "nulle rose sans Opines." A great serpent, some 
six feet long, green and glistening, wriggled noise- 
lessly across our path, warning us that the velvet 
conceals the claw. 

Our little guide was an Italian boy, who whipped 
his horse most unmercifully, and was brimful of 
legends and anecdotes of terror. As we rode 
along, he volunteered a story to amuse us on the 
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way, and, among other alarming relations, narrated 
the following old Arab tale : — 

"On the banks of the Guadal quiver, under a 
solitary arbutus, sat a melancholy Arab, deploring 
his destiny. 

" ^ Oh ! why,' he cried, ^ was I dragged to the 
Holy War, only to witness the massacre of my 
tribe f What have I done to have been led into 
captivity I Perchance my children by the lake 
Alloula are sitting with their mother in hopes of 
my return ; watching daily for the approach of a 
jaded horseman ; turning away and sighing at 
sunset, ^^ H§ will come to-morrow." Alas ! for the 
slave under the yoke of Spain, who perishes ac- 
cursed on Christian soil, far away from the bones 
of his forefathers !' 

"Thus he sat sighing and weeping away his 
life, when suddenly he looked up and perceived 
through his tears an old man, a venerable patriarch, 
with book and inkhorn, wearing the sombre dress 
of a Spanish teacher. 

" ^ Arab, speak,' said he; *know you the Chris- 
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tian's tomb in the far-off land where sleep the 
bones of the fair Florinda t Mistress she was of 
Roderic, the last Gothic king, who, finding herself 
deserted by him, appeared on the coast of Africa, 
rousing the tribes to battle, and pointing to the 
shores of Spain. She told of the wealth of 
Spanish cities, and of the beauty of Spanish maid- 
ens, and so inflamed the warm blood of the 
Orientals, that they rose en massey and conquered 
the Christians in open fight. Seeing the crescent 
shine above the cross, and the Gothic circlet 
added to the turban of the conqueror, the fair 
one was overcome with remorse at the extent of 
her revenge, and pined slowly away in the land 
of her voluntary exile. She would neither eat 
nor speak, but sat listless on the cliffs of Cher- 
chell, watching dreamily in the ebbing waters the 
sleeping city buried below its depths — the city of 
Ion, whose glory has departed, swallowed in the 
envious tide. At length she died, and was buried 
beneath a costly monument, which stands on the 
brow of Cherchell's heights. Arab, do you know 
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this tomb, in your native land far away t — do you 
wish to see your wives again, and embrace your 
children I' 

^* * Stranger — mock me not,' replied the Arab, . 
slowly. ^ Such joy is forbidden to me by Allah's 
decree ; blessed be His name ! Why make sport, 
old man, of a slave's regrets? To insult the con- 
quered is unworthy of the brave.' 

"* Listen, O son of the Prophet; if you will, 
your chains shall fall, you shall see your sons, 
your Ourida, the babe you left behind. You shall 
tread once more your native soil, and breathe the 
air of the eternal mountains; but will you pay 
the price that I demand ?' 

"'Everything, O Thaleb,' cried the frenzied 
Moor, ' even to the salvation of my soul.' 

" ^ Go, then, you are free ; but when you reach 
your distant home, take two days holiday to cele- 
brate your return, and the third devote to grati- 
tude. Go you alone at dawn to the Christian's 
tomb, and there burn this parchment. Remember 
your promise, or beware !' 
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"Ben Cassim promised, swearing loudly by the 
sepulchre of Mahomet ; but his vows were wasted 
on the woundless air, for the mysterious old man 
had vanished. 

'^The sun was sinking in the west as he neared 
his peaceful home. The smoke was curling 
straight up into the air as he approached the 
well-remembered tents. He sank on his knees 
in the fading twilight, and watered the earth 
with his tears. 

"*Come to me, wife; embrace me, ohl my 
children I I have returned at last once more from 
foreign bonds. Many a time in Spanish irons 
have I prayed to clasp my dear ones yet again. 
Allah, thou art great, thou hast heard my suppli- 
cations! And Ourida, my daughter, flower of 
the earth, how brilliant are thine eyes I Come, 
and nestle on my knee, while I gather round 
me the friends that I love, and the brethren of my 
race.' 

" During two whole days white koos-koos smoked 
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beneath the tent, and coffee blackened the per- 
fumed cups with its aromatic liquor. Soothing 
tobacco went the round of all the guests, and 
negroes danced like demons in the moonlight to 
the beating of the tom-tom and of iron casta- 
nets. But the third day dawned, and the soul 
of Ben Cassim was mindful of his liberator. 
He climbed up to the distant mausoleum, which 
was already touched by the rising sun, its foot 
buried in soft grass and matted briar, while pious 
cypresses pointed upward with warning finger 
through the pure morning ether. The Arab lit a 
fire without delay, and hastened to destroy the 
papers given to his keeping. Just as the last 
spark was dying out, behold! a rumbling below 
the earth; while from all the crevices in the 
monument poured forth an endless tide of gold 
and silver coins, which rolled in torrents down 
towards the sea, pointing towards Spain. On- 
ward rushed the golden flood, with a sound like 
the humming of bees when they leave their hives 
in spring. 
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^^Ben Gassim, at sight of this astounding 
miracle, turned to flee, but, overcome by avarice, 
threw his burnous like a net over the departing 
stream, in hopes of saving a little for himself, 
and instantly the prodigy ceased — the rain of 
gold dried up. He was nevertheless a rich man, 
for his garment was full of shining piastres, 
although the source of wealth was gone, and he 
thenceforth paraded the streets on market- 
days in silken haik, and burnous spun by Djerid 
dames. Qreat talk was there in the cafes on 
the subject of the miracle, and at length its fame 
sounded in the ears of royalty itself. The Dey 
of Algiers heard the story, and hastened to as- 
semble an army of workmen to sweep away the 
tomb and dig among the rocks; but no sooner 
had the first iron struck the stone than the sl^ was 
darkened, and in the lurid light was seen an awful 
spectre — the dim figure of a woman, reaching to 
the clouds, seated on the desecrated sepulchre. She 
waved her arm menacingly aloft, and crying in 
a voice that shook the firmament, ^ Alloula ! Al- 
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loula!' melted gradually into thin vapour, while 
from every cranny in the earth came hosts of 
monster ants, that covered the hills and valleys, 
driving the workmen into the sea. The Dey 
of Algiers, his court, and all his ladies who had 
come to divide the treasure, disappeared ; and the 
husbandman going to his work shakes his head 
fearfully, quickening his pace the while, as 
he passes under the shadow of the Christian's 
Tomb." 

The father of our little Italian guide is at pre- 
sent the only concessionist admitted into the forest 
of Teniet-al-Had. Great care is being taken of 
it now (a little late, perhaps) by Government. 
Guards are stationed to protect it from the pil- 
fering hands of Arabs, and only a certain number 
of trees are allowed to be cut down annually — some 
twenty or thirty — which are all duly marked before- 
hand by the officers of Woods and Forests. These 
ti'ees the concessionist cuts down, and sells as he 
best can, paying Government ten francs the cubic 
VOL. II. I* 
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metre for the privilege. Transit is difficult and 
very expensive^ through the imperfection of the 
road^ which in some places is no more than a stonj 
path. It is reckoned that the carriage of the 
wood costs five sous a metre as far as the town 
alone, a distance of only nine or ten miles ! The 
work is rendered dangerous, too, by the vicinity o( 
hyenas and panthers, while the risk of being bitten 
by serpents is also very great. 

There are mineral springs in the neigh- 
bourhood, which bear comparison with those of 
Spa or Kreuznach. Petitions have been sent 
periodically in to Government, to pray for the 
establishment of thermal baths on these valuable 
sources, but the petitions have as yet only 
found their way to the waste-paper basket. The 
efficacy of the waters has been proved in num- 
b^less cases among the soldiery with signal 
success, and it is to be hoped that some day the 
powers that be will see further into their own 
interests, and make more of the gifts showered on 
them by Providence. At present they are a by- 
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word in the colony. Our driver one day pointed 
to an ill-plonglied field with the butt-end of his 
whip, and said, sarcastically, ^^ One would almost 
think that this was the work of our ministers at 
home.'* 

The next day we returned to Miliana in the 
same jolting shanderedan in which we had come. 
On our way over the mountain roads, we met the 
picturesque procession of an Arab douar changing 
camping-ground. A troop of natives of both sexes 
and all ages, straggling in ragged file, toiled on- 
ward in the heat, goading before them herds o| 
cattle, whilst women and children in motley throng 
brought up the rear. Good fat sheep loomed 
through the dust, and silky goats were wedged 
tightly among each other. Sturdy bulls bore un- 
wieldy tent-poles and great sacks of heterog^ie- 
ous woollen stuffs ; while little dcmkeys were half 
hidden beneath an accumulation of cooking uten- 
sils, and cocks and hens roosted complacently on the 
very summit of the piled-up burdens. Such was the 
busy crowd that defiled through the shadows of 
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the trees, jabbering and crooning Arab music, 
awakening the echoes of the hills. A few sturdy 
men there were too, on horseback, quietly enjoy- 
ing their ease, while their weaker halves trotted 
barefoot in the mire. A gaunt group or two of 
towering shepherds, some of them naked to the 
waist, nursed in their arms new-bom lambs, 
reminding one of that other Shepherd who went 
about to seek and to save that which was lost. It 
is truly a peculiar trait in the Arab character, their 
utter disregard of female weakness. The ladies 
certainly do not excite much compassion. They 
either march along, a bundle of white clothes, 
with nothing visible but perhaps a braceleted arm, 
or shuffle by the side of their lord and master, 
with dirty brats clinging about their necks, and 
perspiration pouring in torrents down their paint- 
raddled physiognomies. 

We paid a visit to the abode of our " cocher,'* 
at his earnest desire ; and a very nice house it was, 
surrounded with vineyards and fruit-gardens, and 
commanding a fine view of the Ch^liff plainSi 
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Land is cheap out here. He only paid six thou- 
sand francs for his little estate of some five acres, 
which is laid out as a nursery. The house itself 
cost two thousand francs in building — a nice 
house of one story, with cool verandah, and lots 
of accommodation. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



OBAN AND TLEMCEN. 



rjIHE diligence, or rather series of diligences, 
-^ of the Messageries Imp^riales carried us in a 
tiresome journey of three very long days through 
the plains that stretch from Miliana to Oran, The 
roads in some places are really awful, and unfit for 
such unwieldy vehicles as those employed for the 
purpose. In spite of the seven or eight horses 
attached to the conveyance, we stuck perpetually 
in ditch and mire, and were more than once on 
the eve of a capsize. We were landed the first 
evening at Orleansville, a pretty little town, with 
an excellent hotel (rather a vara avisj by the 
way). This town is said to have in store for it a 
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brilliant future. It will be, when the railroad is 
completed (in about four years' time), one of the 
centres of commerce between Algiers and Oran. 
At present it is in its infancy, not counting more 
than 2,000 souls. 

Soon after leaving Orleansville we entered the 
province of Oran, which covers an area of 
10,000,000 acres, hills and valleys and pasture- 
ground ; while about a seventh of its superficies is 
occupied by woods and forests. The orographic 
aspect of the province is remarkable for its regul- 
arity, four mountain-chains, one behind the other, 
running parallel to the sea. The sides of the 
chains that look towards the water are abrupt 
and rocky, while those on the southern side slope 
gradually into long stretches of plain. Many of 
the mountains have fiat horizontal tops, cutting 
against the African sky, as though their heads had 
been sliced away. 

The climate of Oran is said to be hotter and 
drier than that of the other provinces. The 
rainy season is one-third shorter in duration than 
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in Constantine, and snow is hardly ever known 
to fall. 

This province, too, is by far the richest of the 
three in mineral wealth. The lead, copper, and 
iron, which are found about Tlemcen and Gar- 
Kouban, are reckoned as fine in quality as any 
that we can show at home. Much translucid 
onyx and alabaster, dug from the quarries of Sidi- 
Kassen, has been sent this year to adorn the 
Paris Exhibition. 5,000 tons of excellent salt 
are produced annually from the lake of Arzen, 
and enormous quantities of pottery-earth find 
their way yearly to the European markets. 

The principal trees that form the forests are 
oak, cedar, thuya, and pine, not forgetting the 
olive, which grows around Tlemcen into a forest - 
king, and becomes the staple of a considerable 
commerce. 

The statistical columns of the Government 
documents, dated 30th June, 1864, gave the 
following report of the population of the pro- 
vince : — 
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Europeans : — 

Mixed nationalities 1,941 

French 31,519 

Spaniards 24,208 

Germans 2,124 

Italians 1,033 

Total 60,825 

Indigenous : — 

Mussulmans 30,075 

Negroes 2,595 

Israelites 12,347 

Total 45,017 

General recapitulation of entire population : — 

Europeans 60,825 

Aborigines 45,017 

Grand total 105,842 

In 1859 there were 7620 pupils, European and 
African, in the different national schools. 

So far I have said nothing but what is favour* 
able of the province. In speaking of its com- 
mercial status it must be far otherwise. Many 
efforts have been made, and many expedients have 
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been tried^ but as yet no adequate returns have 
repaid the zeal and perseverance of the first 
pioneers of civilization. 

In agriculture^ having learnt by experience that 
all cereals, save oats, yielded very uncertain crops, 
from lack of irrigation, the colonists tried the 
vine. It has succeeded admirably, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Mostaganem and Mas- 
cara, but its produce cannot as yet bear comparison 
with that of the mother country. Cotton, too, is 
meeting with considerable success ; that of Oran 
has always carried off the prizes in the Govern- 
ment Exhibitions. 

But, in order that all these essays may answer 
expectation, it is indispensable to possess a perfect 
and direct outlet and means of communication. 
The railway, it is to be hoped, will be completed 
some day; but meanwhile the only provincial 
roads and arteries of commerce are impassable 
during the rainy season 1 For want of ports, the 
entire trade of the province centres in the town 
of Oran. It is there that grain, wool, oil, skins, 
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cotton, cattle^ and tobacco are exchanged for 
spun cotton, cotton stuffs, manufactured silks, 
and wines from France ; and consequently there 
is an enormous practice of extortion in the way 
of commission and warehousing. The ports of 
Arzew, of Mostaganem, and of Nemours will even- 
tually become centres of importance t but that will 
only take place ^^ some day," like so many other 
things in Algeria ! 

A wearisome journey of seventeen hours through 
deserted plains, without a sign of villages or in- 
habited douars, brought us to Mostaganem, which 
stands on the sea, on two sides of a ravine. The 
whole surrounding country is violently contorted, 
as though by a convulsion of nature. The entire 
Boman town, indeed, was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the time of Constantino, and. buried 
with all its inhabitants in the hungry waves. 
The modem town is important as a depot for 
crops and cattle, and boasts of a population of 
7,000 souls; but it is quite uninteresting to the 
tourist. Its best inn, the Hdtel de France^ is 
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filthy in the extreme, and we made all haste out 
of it, having heen almost eaten up in the course 
of a single night by whole armies of bugs and 
fleas. 

We mounted once more, then, into the ban- 
quette of the diligence, and followed the course 
of the Mediterranean through Arzew to Oran* 
Little bands of native children rushed out at us 
as we drove along, crying and shrieking for 
coppers, and singing the " Sire de Framboisy," 
which they had been taught by the Conducteur. 
Most dreadful little savages they looked, as they 
tore along, with their eyes starting out of their 
heads, and the long love-lock which is left un- 
shaven, as a " handle up to heaven," flapping in 
the wind. They all wore the scantiest attire. 
Some of them had a white linen gondoura, or 
shirt; but the dress of most consisted of no- 
thing at all, not even spurs or a paper collar 
— rather startling to modest eyes, considering 
that some of them were girls! The coachman 
stopped the carriage, and they were put through 
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their daily lesson — a mixture of the Lord's Prayer 
land " Long Live the Emperor," which they 
gabbled through at a great pace, not understand- 
ing a word of what they were saying, but eager- 
ly eyeing the pence and sugar with which they 
were to be rewarded. We threw them a 
handful of sous, and continued our onward 
iway. 

The country through which we passed was 
arid and tangled with dwarf-palms ; while here 
and there the fields reclaimed by the colonists 
showed what might be done were some company 
to take matters in hand — a fine opening for Mes- 
pieurs Fremy and Talabot, if they ever sign their 
treaty with Government. 

We suddenly found ourselves in the midst of a 
plague of grasshoppers — the plague of which we 
had heard so much all through our travels. The 
air was full of the great winged insects, which 
swept over the crops in ravaging columns, leav- 
ing everything behind as bare as the palm of 
the hand. The road was black with their young ; 
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tinj, dingy creatures, flattering in millions, moy*^ 
ing like sand driven by the wind. Hapless 
colonists, engaged in sweeping them into fires 
lit at intervals, were burning them up by hun- 
dreds. Useless labour 1 — they breed with fear- 
ful rapidity ; those that are destroyed are but as 
a drop in the ocean to those that are continu- 
ally springing into life. The plague has lasted 
in this district seven months, and almost every- 
thing destructible is already long since destroyed. 
One can scarcely conceive any one settling in 
the country as an agriculturist, in the face of so 
fearful a visitation. 

As night was closing in, the town of Oran 
appeared in sight; and a fine spectacle it pre^ 
sented, with its spreading gulf and frowning 
cliffs, crowned with ancient Spanish battlements^ 
The port was full of shipping, whose masts 
and cordage shone black against the sky, while 
the rocky crags and towers of the Spanish Kas- 
bah loomed grandly through the night. The town 
itself lies spread about, in a very unsatisfactory 
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way, over a series of hills and ravines, so that 
no good view can be obtained of its ensemble, 
and it is impossible to move fifty yards without 
toiling up an incline, or descending a flight of 
steps. The good though noisy H6tel de la Paix 
received us, and we found ourselves among the 
fleshpots once more. 

A visit to the cotton plantations of the Sig, 
and a pilgrimage to the town of Tlemcen, were 
to complete our journey in Algeria. As we 
still had a day or two to spare, we resolved to 
devote them to Oran. It was a waste of time, 
however, as an hour's walk made us acquainted 
with everything that there was to see. Its most 
remarkable point, to my thinking, is the large 
number of Spaniards which it contains. Spanish 
men in black velvet hats, with handkerchiefs 
wound round their heads — Spanish women with 
sparkling eyes and jet-black hair — Spanish posa- 
das and Spanish houses — at times one might ' 
fancy oneself in Spain itself ; but suddenly there 
comes round a comer a group of turbaned Jews, 
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or bedouin-draped Arabs, who instantly dispel the 
illusion. It is a most uninteresting town, in sooth, 
with no old buildings or quaint holes and crannies 
to delight an artist's eye. There is a handsome 
mosque-front, richly sculptured in Arabesques, 
and adorned with a plashing fountain; and a 
queer winding street, with big trees growing in 
the middle of the road; but beyond this, no- 
thing. 

We strolled up the principal streets and out of 
the fortified gates upon the plain beyond, and 
presently found ourselves in the native quarter, 
a regular little town standing by itself at the top 
of the hill. I have heard much of Irish misery, 
and have seen the dwellings of the unhappy 
people on the west coast of Ireland, but I am glad 
to be able to assert that they are palaces compared 
with these native hovels, which are built of 
mud or of plaited branches, and are so wretch- 
ed that we should consider them unfit for dogs 
to live in. They stand for the most part in 
little yards deep in accumulated filth, and some- 
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times among scrubby hedges of cactus, rich in 
fetid rags, and choked with noisome water. There 
were groups of native women grinding com in 
their primitive mills, two of them at work at each 
machine, like those mentioned in the Bible. 
Little children, too, ran hither and thither, staring 
at us with big round eyes — queer little imps, with 
no particular clothing save monstrous ear-rings. 
The sun was so hot that we could not bear the 
dazzle of the whitewash, and therefore wandered 
in search of a cooling breeze out to the brow of 
the neighbouring hill, where stands a native ceme- 
tery, and from which may be obtained a fine view 
of rocky coast and clear blue water. The tombs 
of departed Marabouts lie scattered here and there, 
surrounded by the modest graves of their humbler 
fellow-countrymen. Many of these graves were 
sadly desecrated, bearing evident marks of having 
been rifled by the hyena or the jackal. 

Returning slowly across the open space to the 
European town, we came upon a little colony of 
Spaniards, charcoal-burners principally, who live 
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in dwellings hollowed oat of the earth, on the side 
of a bank that slopes towards the sea. From a 
distance the tout-ememble looks like a rabbit- 
warren, and it really is not much more, after 
all. As we stood looking about us, several 
of the inhabitants emerged from their holes to 
gaze at us, and as quickly disappeared again into 
darkness. The better class of these extraordinary- 
houses were surrounded with a rough bamboo 
paling, perfectly covered with large land-snails, 
which are eaten in great numbers by the poor 
people. There were heaps of them lying in the 
sun to dry, and great stacks of them stored away 
neatly in grass hampers, ready for transmission 
into the interior. A few old withered Spanish 
hags were basking in the sun, plaiting straw mats, 
or otherwise employing themselves, while cats and 
dogs lay stretched around in a delightful comatose 
condition. We could not help thinking of the 
destruction which an earthquake would occasion 
in establishments such as these, literally hollowed 
out of the ground, without pole or stay of any 
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sort, and only a little thatching stuffed in wherever 
an unevenness in the earth rendered it necessary. 

We were not sorry to reach the shelter of our 
hotel, quite overcome with the burning heat and 
choking dust. The streets were comparatively 
deserted, for it is said that none but Englishmen 
or fools venture out, unless obliged, under the 
mid-day sun. 

The town of Oran being quite " done," as far 
as we were concerned, we began at once to pre- 
pare for speedy departure, and engaged a carriage 
with three horses to carry us to the town of St. 
Denis du Sig, the scene of the cotton plantations 
some thirty miles distant. It was settled that we 
should start very early in the morning, and make 
a detour by the model farm of Arbal, reaching St. 
Denis du Sig the same night, and returning to 
Oran the following evening. 

In pursuance of orders received, therefore, the 
hotel waiter called us at four o'clock next morn- 
ing. We rose immediately and dressed, grumbling 
sorely at the early start. We jumped into our 
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clothes with great expedition, quite loathing the 
waiter all the time, and having severely burned 
our throats with a boiling cup of coffee, tum- 
bled into the clumsy machine prepared for us, and 
rumbled off once more. It was a horrid, ram- 
shackly vehicle, with broken windows and crazy 
joints, drawn by such a melancholy trio of horses as 
made one's heart ache to look at them, though the 
poor things did try to assume a valour they did 
not possess, by arching their scraggy necks and tink- 
ling their little bells. We drove through a hideous 
country, alternately divided into cultivated land 
and moors not yet reclaimed, skirting on our way 
the borders of the great salt lake, and about ten 
o'clock reached the gate of Arbal, the model farm 
par excellence of the province. It is in the pos- 
session of a Monsieur St. Maur, and is worked 
for him by three middle-aged bachelors. The 
house and office are enclosed within a high sort 
of fortification — not against Arabs, as I at first 
imagined, but as a safeguard against the depreda- 
tions of the jackal and the lynx. 
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Driving through the gates, we found ourselves 
in a large double courtyard, with little houses 
ranged all round, their doors high up in the wall, 
approached by rough wooden ladders. In the 
centre was a stone washing-trough, shaded by 
pleasant willows ; and further on, the house of the 
masters, built in a retired spot, embowered in roses 
and wild flowers. Dismounting, I accosted a gen- 
tleman who seemed like one " having authority," 
and asked him (as I was generally spokesman on 
these occasions) if we might be permitted to look 
over the farm. He was all politeness, albeit a 
little shy, and offered at once to act as cicerone. 
I must again pay homage to French hospitality — 
to the universal kindness which we met with 
throughout our journey — nothing but civility from 
all with whom we came in contact, and, in some 
cases, such excessive attention as one would only 
expect to find in an intimate friend. Wherever 
we went, we were received with open arms, un- 
provided, as we were, with letters of introduc- 
tion, and it was rare indeed that they would let 
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US go away without joining in the family meal. 
The gentleman of whom we have just spoken 
was No. 2 of the ruling three, and superinten- 
dent of the animal department, the other two 
overlooking respectively the crops and the books. 
He led us through the yards and outhouses, ex- 
plaining all the arrangements as we went along ; 
and most admirable arrangements they appeared to 
be. There is quite a little colony enclosed within 
the walls — thirty French labourers, with their 
wives and children ; in all, some one hundred and 
twenty souls. A tidy little white-washed chapel 
stands by itself in one corner of the yard, where 
mass is performed every Sunday morning. There is 
also a brewery, a wine-press, a forge, and a barn 
capable of storing 3,100 quarters, besides the usual 
accompaniment of storehouses and outbuildings. 
The estate covers an area of 6,575 acres, of which 
about two-fifths are under cultivation. The rest 
is occupied by mountain and grazing-ground. 

The principal produce of the farm lies in grain 
and wool. The latter fetches seven shillings and 
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sevenpence a stone in the French markets, a very 
low figure when you consider that it is gold medal 
wool. Our friend seized a sheep as it was rushing 
past him, and made us examine the fleece, very 
thick and fine, like velvet-pile, and as long in the 
staple as one's middle finger. They are merino 
sheep, bred from French fathers out of Arab 
mothers, a cross which is found to succeed admir- 
ably, as the animal grows to a considerable size, 
and bears a large quantity of wool. They are 
only permitted to breed once a year, for fear of 
injuring the mothers, and are never allowed to 
come in contact with any but the original pure 
rams. At the time of our visit there were six 
hundred ewes in stock, independent of the lambs 
of the year. 

Shearing only takes place once a year. We 
watched the flocks as they were led by their Arab 
shepherds out of their cool and airy sheds to the 
grazing-grounds, and anything cleaner and more 
healthy than they looked it is impossible to ima- 
gine. A little further on were some cart-horse 
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stallions, fine animals, brushed and dressed to per- 
fection. A good working horse is produced by a 
cross of these European ones with Arab mares, 
though, as in the case of the sheep, no after- 
breeding is allowed with half-bred stallions. 
The pigs which we saw driven out to feed were a 
mixture of the white English race and those of 
Spain ; the object of the cross being to prevent 
their becoming too unwieldy to cater for them- 
selves. The cows in use are of the small Brittany 
kind, which are found to stand heat pretty well, 
though they are not equal to the ugly Arab cattle 
as workers for the field. Mules are considered 
better than either bullocks or horses for field 
labour, as they not only do a good da/s work, but 
eat any sort of food, and are quite content to sleep 
anywhere, in the field or in the ditch. At the same 
time it is impossible to leave anything living outside 
the enclosure after dark, as the neighbouring Arabs, 
like the rest of their race, have not very strict notions 
of meum and tuum. There are hardly any Arabs 
on the farm except in the capacity of shepherds. 
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The ordinary run of work is done by the French 
residents, with the assistance of a few extra hands 
at harvest-time — Kabyles and natives of Morocco. 
We were now taken out to see the " nakedness 
of the land," as the farmer expressed it, and the 
prospect certainly did look bare enough. Instead 
of grass through which it would be an arduous 
task to walk — not at all unusual in this terri- 
tory — we saw nothing but burnt-up earth; and 
where four or five feet of waving corn should 
have been glancing in the sun, there was only 
the remainder of a few earless blades, scorched 
almost before they had had time to show their 
heads. This is the worst year they have had here 
for fifteen years, and counts as blank in their ex- 
port books. The ground is laid out in vineyards, 
and in fields for the growth of cereals and mus- 
tard. The ruins of an old Eoman town, vestiges 
of which sprout up here and there through the 
herbage in bits of stone with inscriptions, in pillars 
and broken statues, tell of the glories that " have 
been." 
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Very ingenious adaptations have been made of 
Soman thermae and subterranean vaults for the 
storing of corn and oats, which, once safely 
packed away, are plastered up, as a protection 
from the monster ants which inundate all the 
country. These creatures are the greatest plague 
from which the colonists suffer in this district — 
worse considerably than the grasshoppers, that 
seem but little known out here. Tlie great grie- 
vance (besides the inevitable one of lack of land), 
is want of water. There is but one stream to do 
all the irrigation of the 6,575 acres, so that when 
rains fail, as they have done this year, all the 
crops are destroyed — many, indeed, do not as 
much as show above the soil. Artesian wells 
have been attempted, but what water appeared 
was too salt even for the growth of cotton. " Tou- 
jours en excis," said my agricultural friend, 
should be the motto of Algeria. Either the rains 
come down in torrents, or they do not come at 
all. One of the great causes of the outcry for 
land lies in the immense extent that is neces' 
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sary for the bringing up of cattle. There is but 
one crop of grass on a field per annum^ on account 
of the great summer heats, so that the entire 
supply which is needed from May to September 
has to be cut at one and the same time. 

Penetrating through an immense cactus hedge, 
straggling some fifteen or twenty feet high, we 
found ourselves in the garden — such a pretty 
garden, covering an area of seven acres. There 
were long walks, shaded by mulberries, cut and 
trained into thick arches of foliage. There were 
masses of roseS of every sort and kind, bushes of 
the dear old-fashioned Madame Laffay, so pink, 
and fat, and sweet, and rich clusters of thick- 
leaved yellow buds twining about the tree-trunks, 
the deep red Geant de Batailles, and delicately- 
scented bunches of Provence. The plantations, too, 
of oranges, lemons^ figs, and apricots, were all loaded 
with coming fruit, not to speak of brilliant pome- 
granate-flowers and the sober branches of the olive. 
Oranges are a new introduction in the farm, and 
already thrive admirably. 
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We were now called in by the sound of a 
great bell to what my friend called a "modest 
repast!" I had endeavoured several times to 
excuse our party from intruding on his kindness, 
but he insisted on our appearing at the break- 
fast-table, and of course we were only too glad 
to give way. In the cool parlour of the 
" master's " house we found numbers one and 
three already waiting, and sat down, a party of 
six, attended by a tidy body in neat white 
coif. Oranges peeped in at the window, and 
brightly-painted birds glittered in their cages 
under the shade of the verandah. I looked 
at our cheery hosts, and thought what a jolly 
life they must lead — so free and comfortable they 
looked in their rough, ill-fitting clothes, and their 
bronzed sunburnt faces seemed so healthy. 
Everything on the table was of home manufac- 
ture; white wine and strong home-brewed, excellent 
bread and butter, with eggs and vegetables. There 
were also partridges, and such good cheese, pro- 
bably the production of the old lady herself, who 
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stood behind, a buxom Hebe, with snowy napkin 
and clean white plates. While the meal was 
going on I found leisure to survey the oldest 
colonist of the' group, who first set the farm going. 
He arrived with his tent twenty-three years since, 
and pitched it on the sorry field of oats that lan- 
guished where the house now stands. He was a 
good-humoured-looking man, with cropped grey 
hair and a laughing eye. Though a Frenchman, 
he had never been to Paris, and had only seen 
•Algiers once, now ten years ago ! He talked of 
colonization and its future at some length, only 
reiterating, however, that which I had so often 
heard before. 

The same complaint arises in Oran as in the 
other provinces with regard to the imperfect 
means of communication. This is one of the great 
stumbling-blocks in the colonist's path, bringing 
about indirectly the ruin of many of the smaller 
men. Considerable panic was caused, indeed, 
within the last year or two, by the failure of so 
large a number of the settlers. My friend, how- 
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ever, assured me that they brought it in a great 
degree on themselves by their recklessness, and 
that the country was not in their case to blame. 
With an ardour only equalled by their inex- 
perience, they rushed into ill-conceived schemes 
of building and ill-imagined enterprises. They 
felicitated themselves at the outset on the de- 
lights of buying at a very low rate, forgetting 
that when the modest purse, with which they 
purchased corn and cattle for a song, was 
exhausted, they would find themselves strug- 
gling producers, selling at a very low figure 
the fruits of a great deal of labour; a state 
of things rendered all the worse by the ex- 
orbitant prices demanded for European goods — 
wine, and cotton stuffs, and clothing — which 
triple and quadruple their original value in their 
progress over the shocking ruts and roads called 
by courtesy "strategic." It has been well said 
that "in fine weather you skirt alongside the 
road, while in wet weather you do not pass at 
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The wise and prudent among the colonists 
meet with well-merited success. It was proved 
before the Council of Agriculture that the 
European system of farming, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Arab, clears, when properly carried 
out, a profit of £3 155. per acre every three years 
out of four ; and that the greatest losses sustained 
have been among the cattle, the result of heat and 
unaccustomed nourishment. Land averages from 
thirty-five to sixty shillings the acre, but water 
forms a most important item of expenditure in 
its cultivation. The repressive character of Go- 
vernment surveillance, in the management of 
the colonists, shows itself in the misrule of the 
Agricultural Councils, which, in the conduct of 
their administration, imitate those from whom they 
derive their authority, and end by paralyzing the 
efforts of the colonists, as the decrees of the Aulic 
Council paralyzed the Austrian arms long ago. 
Administering from a distance, as the Aulic Coun- 
cil did, they, like them, make very great mistakes. 
Everywhere, but more especially in still struggling 
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Algeria, unity of views, promptitude and decision 
in action, and an attentive study of facts, are 
amongst the primary conditions of agricultural 
success. 

In all discussions on this subject, the old com- 
plaint of want of land is sure to crop out sooner or 
later. The same cry is repeated year after year, 
" Ue ne sont pas les bras qui manquent k la terre, 
c'est la terre qui manque k la colonization ;" and 
the discouragement thence arising is the real 
cause of the annual reflux of would-be colonists 
back to their native land. 'Capital and space 
are the indispensable requisites. The settlers do 
not ask the former of the State, which has too 
long forgotten its real role — in this case, that of 
making roads. Private interest is quite willing 
and prepared to furnish capital, on condition of 
receiving land in payment, according to a suitable 
scale. Would it be so very difficult for the 
State, in these circumstances, to provide more 
land, considering the thinness of the population 
and its extreme importance to the vital interests of . 
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the country t It is inevitable that the Arabs shall 
eventually give place to the Europeans, as the 
Indians have already done in America. In the 
plains of the Sig, already all the inhabitants are 
either French or Spanish, with a slight sprinkling 
only of natives. Government seems to imagine 
that the ceding of land is equivalent to the gift 
of a fortune. Though ruin succeeds ruin, they 
fail to see that the man to whom a concession is 
made risks that which he possesses, with only a pos- 
sibility of success. Land is difficult of manage- 
ment, dangerous often, and sometimes suicidal. 
Because in France it holds an intrinsic value, 
it is supposed that the colonists of North Africa, 
who receive the ground for " next to nothing," 
must necessarily be wealthy ; although in France 
itself the reclaiming of land has been the ruin of 
many, for its only real value consists in the money 
and labour expended by its owner. 

The wages of farm-servants is another subject 
which is occupying much the papers and journals 
of Algeria. They are naturally high, because 
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there is a want of constant occupation for field 
labourers. The men are called in at harvest-time 
in large numbers, and packed off when the season 
is over. Men cannot live on nothing, and must 
make the work of the few months pay for the 
forced idleness of the remainder. It is the duty 
of a large proprietor, in distant lands such as this, 
to find occupation during the entire year for 
the servants who are necessary to him. Can 
farmers expect to find around them in colonies 
beyond the seas an indefinite number of hands to 
be taken up or dropped at pleasure ? Are they 
not constrained so to combine their systems of 
culture, as to find constant labour for their men, 
without overstepping their accustomed limits? 
Whether is it better to make them gain their bread 
by means of a plan which furnishes successive 
work throughout the year, or to employ them for 
six months and pay them for twelve? On the 
farm of Arbal the first system has been pursued. 
Wages never rise above two francs a-day without 
food, and thirty francs a month with food. The 
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«ien are happy and contented, and never wish to 
change masters. 

In the course of one year (1864) no fewer than 
22,000 men returned to France, cursing Africa, 
Jbecause there was no satisfactory work to be found. 
Seventy extra hands (chiefly natives of Morocco) 
were working on the Arbal harvest, and European 
work-people were returning home, finding no 
work to do which was suitable. They found it 
more to their advantage to return from whence 
they came, than to run the risks of " accidental " 
employment. Arab labour is very little used in 
the province, as it is proved to be so execrably 
bad. One field at Arbal produced in a season 
fifteen hectolitres of wheat ; a neighbouring field 
of exactly the same dimensions, belonging to an 
Arab chief, produced only six hectolitres 1 1862 
was a great year for cereal crops. Some Arabs 
in the neighbourhood filled their accustomed gar- 
ners, and then gave themselves up to singing and 
dancing, leaving the rest of the crop to rot on the 
ground, "because it was over and above their usual 
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harvest! M. St. Maur never willingly employs 
Europeans as extra harvest hands, on the principle 
of not encouraging vagrant settlers, as he con- 
siders them so prejudicial to the true interests of 
colonization. Therefore, as there is no more 
land to be obtained at present for love or mcmey^ 
he concludes that colonization is at a standi 
still — a ruinous state of things for a half-grown 
country, and only to be remedied by a thorough 
change in the system of misrule at present going 
on. 

Letters are written to the papers by certain 
malcontents, complaining of having to pay wcwrk- 
men two francs, fifty centimes, per day; whilst 
in France, their mother-country, the same sum 
is the usual average for railway labour. These 
colonists complain of paying their reapers two or 
three francs ; while in the circle of Paris six, or 
even seven francs is the accustomed wage. In 
Provence and the valley of the Rhone, three 
francs per diem is the sum commonly recognised 
as due to a cutter of the com. 
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But the real road to agricultural prosperity in 
Algeria lies not in the reduction of salaries, but in 
the amelioration of the crop. Supposing a field 
of oats to have cost two hundred francs in work- 
ing, and to have produced but ten hectolitres, the 
sum of the hectolitre will be twenty francs, where- 
as it would only have been ten francs, had the 
field been capable of producing twenty hectolitres. 
The Americans have shown, on the subject of 
cotton, at how cheap a rate a crop may be ob^ 
tained — ^firstly, by pushing the cultivation of the 
produce to perfection ; secondly, by applying to 
the crop liberally, but with intelligence, all the 
money which may be necessary to force it to the 
very acme of production. Thus they are enabled 
to sell with profit at a price unattainable to com- 
petition in this French colony, although the 
expenses of freight and carriage are many times 
greater than in a country such as this, which 
» borders on the hem, so to speak, of the European 
markets. 

At the gates of the farm we got into our car- 
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riage, and bade a cordial farewell to those wlio 
had entertained us so kindly. Our road now lay 
across the plains, by the margin of the lake, into 
the neighbouring district of the Sig, said by some 
to be the most suitable spot in all Algeria for the 
cultivation of cotton. We concluded, however, 
after a visit to the principal plantation, that its 
only telling advantages over the Sahara was its 
nearness to a large seaport. This advantage 
would be nullified by railway, if the plains of El- 
Outaia in the desert were to be opened out by 
colonial enterprise. 

Shortly before sunset, we came in sight of the 
village — a, village to dream of in its pastoral sim- 
plicity. It lies in the midst of a fertile plain, 
half buried in fresh trees and waving com — 
" 'mid bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.'* 
A cluster of clean white houses nestles under a 
hill, with a guardian church-tower rising in the 
midst, surrounded by hedges and clumps of the * 
glistening-leaved pomegranate, heavy with a bur- 
den of blood-red blossom. It consists of little more 
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than one street, with a shady avenue that runs its 
entire length. A nice little inn stands in the 
centre of the village, clean and comfortable, with 
adjuncts of verandah and primitive wooden balco- 
nies, whilst picturesque houses lie scattered on 
either side, adorned with vine-trellised porches. 

In such a place as this must have dwelt Her- 
mann and Dorothea, dreaming away their peace- 
ful lives, listening under the shelter of arching 
foliage to the discourses of their venerable cur6, 
recking little of the busy hum of the world with- 
out. Great carts rolled slowly by us, drawn by 
teams of jingling horses, while peasants hung 
about in the short twilight of the south, discussing 
over their pipes the little events of the past day. 
Soon a tolling bell summoned them all to prayer, 
and they walked quietly off in groups of twos and 
threes, to render thanks to God before retiring to 
rest. It was like a scene in another country. 
Nearly the whole of the tiny colony is com- 
posed of Spaniards, and, seeing them strolling 
•about in the national velvet hats and tight -fitting 
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dark clothes, one could hardly believe that this 
was still Africa. Suddenly the bell pealed out 
once more, and the throng dispersed to their 
separate homes. Ere long the moon streamed 
down on the silent village, while long still 
shadows lay across the road, and the grasshopper 
chaunted alone in the peaceful night. 

We were up betimes the following moraing, 
and went off at once to visit the cotton planta- 
tions. The Usine d'Egrainage is the largest 
establishment of the kind in the neighbourhood^ 
and all that is best of the " Sig " cotton, cele- 
brated in African produce, is drawn from the 
works of this single proprietor. He has two 
farms, which occupy together an area of ninety- 
five acres, devoted exclusively to the cultivation 
of cotton. He was not so civil as other farmers 
that we had met with, turning us over to the ten- 
der mercies of a man who knew nothing of the 
subject. This person contented himself with 
'showing us the flower-garden, and pointing out a 
monster lizard, and other things, very interesting 
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in their way, which we had not come all this 
distance to see. While we were wandering about 
the premises, however, we came upon the head of 
the machinery department, and he satisfied our 
thirst for knowledge as far as his lights enabled 
him to do. 

Cotton-bushes are here ranged in rows, as in 
the plantation of M. Dufourg of El-Outaia, 
leaving a square yard between every two plants. 
According to this system the same land is used 
during a series of years by merely placing the 
shrubs a few inches to the right or left of a 
former spot, because they are furnished with but 
one long straight root, which penetrates deep, 
without spreading, and thus exhausting the 
ground. The original seed is Georgian long 
staple; that gathered on the premises, however, 
is found to answer very well for the production 
of new plants, with an intermixture of American 
grain every five or six years. One harvest is 
the utmost that can be obtained in the year, 
owing, I imagine, to the scarcity of water. 
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Sowing commences in May, and gathering in 
September. At that period a number of extra 
bands are called in, and the total number of 
labourers then averages from two to three 
hundred, according to the success or failure of 
the crop. Each receives from two and a half to 
four francs a day. We examined the cleaning 
machines, the work of Piatt, which are fourteen 
in number, and turn out from 600 to 1,300 
bales of 219 lbs. each per annum. These are 
taken in carts to Oran, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles, and immediately shipped off to 
Havre for sale. The proprietor also does a con- 
siderable business in the way of buying up the 
uncleaned produce of the neighbouring small 
farmers, who possess no cleaning-machines, pay- 
ing them sevenpence the pound. The same article 
fetches tenpence farthing the pound, as turned 
out by the above-mentioned gentleman. 

In the course of some little conversation which 
we had with him before our departure, he 
expressed great surprise at our not having seen 
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the " Barrage," or great reservoir, said to be the 
largest in Algeria. Anxious to remedy with all des- 
patch so flagrant an omission, we toiled off under 
a blazing sun, along the way that he pointed 
out, between great hedges of pomegranates that 
bordered the dazzlingly dusty roads. 

The reservoir is formed in a gorge among the 
mountains, at a short distance from the village, 
by means of a great wall or embankment 
of stones and mortar. It is, in fact, an arti- 
ficial lake, from which is drawn the water 
necessary to irrigate the surrounding country. 
The plain of Sig covers an area of 24,000 acres, 
and about a tenth part of it is annually watered 
from this " barrage," at an average rate of five 
francs the irrigable hectare, or two francs the 
acre. The reservoir contains about four million 
metres cube of water, from which must be deduct- 
ed 400,000 metres of slime and mud. The height 
of the embankment is 50 feet, by 117 yards long, 
and 17 feet wide. When the reservoir is full the 
water reaches the entire height of the wall, but 
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this is a very rare occurrence. Aqueducts arranged 
in the thickness of the masonry permit of the 
reservoir being emptied in the course of a few 
hours, by means of valves and apertures constructed 
for the purpose. 

The President of the General Council of Agri- 
culture at Oran stated^ in his report of 1863, that 
on this side the Mediterranean the less land 
receives water direct from heaven, the more fit 
it seems to be for production, if watered arti- 
ficially. Water and civilization march hand in 
hand over the soil, for it has come to be an 
axiom that drought is the curse of the country, 
the great stumbling-block in the way of agri- 
cultural improvement. In this case it will be the 
reservoirs, about which so much agitation is now 
going on in the colony, that will change the face 
of Algeria. They will serve a double purpose 
too. By collecting the winter rains within man- 
ageable compass, they will revivify the earth, and 
at the same time tend to the drainage of the 
marshes, which at present sow sickness and death 
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throughout the province ; while the low lands, 
freed from miasmas, will open out a new field for 
agricultural energy and labour. 

The total expense of making the necessary 
reservoirs in Oran will amount to upwards of 
three million francs ; and these the settlers propose 
that the State should advance, promising in their 
turn to keep in perpetual repair the tanks and 
canals connected with them. They offer also to 
pay to Government from twenty to thirty francs 
for every acre watered in summer, and from two 
to ten francs for every acre watered in winder, 
according to a tariff to be drawn up for different 
districts. The entire sum was calculated to be 
about 200,000 francs per annum. Water is of 
such vital importance to the colonists that they are 
willing to make any sacrifices in order to obtain 
it. There is a territory in the plains of the 
Habra which lets for £5 an acre, because there 
is a stream running through it ; while at Thelat, 
only ten miles from Oran, there exists a property 
of 900 acres, with considerable buildings, and 
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very rich soil, for which the other day a price 
of £1 an acre could barely be obtained. In the 
valley of the Mina water is very scarce, merely 
from want of means to keep possession of it, 
for in the winter torrents come down from the 
mountains and rush into the sea, to the extent (last 
year) of 500 million cubic metres!* The tax, 
after all, is not high, if we come to compare it with 
that of other countries. In the department of the 
Xioire, for instance, where, too, winter snows fall 
abundantly, there is a water tax of sixteen francs ; 
while in Italy and Spain, more especially at 
Llorca, in the kingdom of Murcia, it rises as high 
as forty and even fifty francs. What will be the re- 
sult of the negotiations now pending it is im- 
lie to say. Meanwhile many local Agri-^ 



♦ I fed compelled to quote my authority for so starUing 
a statement, and refer the reader to the reports of the 
General Council of African Agriculture for the current 
year : also to the " Discussion au sujet des barrages-reser- 
voirs dans la province d'Oran," publi^e h Oran par le 
Conseil G^n^ral. Page 25. Also to a speech addressed by 
M. St. Maur to the local society, and reprinted in the 
Courrier cPOran^ date March 2nd, 1867. 
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cultural Societies are erecting temporary reservoirs 
at their own expense. 

The Arabs refuse point-blank to pay any tax 
at all for water, unless absolutely forced to do so, 
on the principle of " what has been is good." 
They complain, moreover, of being heavily 
weighted as it is, although they are much better 
off, on the whole, than their European rivals. 
They calculate land by "ploughs," and each 
plough is supposed to work five-and-twenty acres. 
Their expenses are reckoned by themselves at 
three hundred francs per plough, besides one hun- 
dred francs for the Achour tax, and, if they cul- 
tivate according to new-fangled notions, a few 
more francs per acre besides. They argue, there- 
fore, that with a water-tax added to their other 
expenses, the production of a plough's worth of 
crop will cost them eight hundred francs, and 
accordingly wash their hands of the projected 
plans, as they do of everything else which involves 
progress and improvement. 

Eetumed to Oran, we were met by stifling 
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cloads of dast ; and, quite disgusted with the town 
and its accompaniments, proceeded at once to en- 
gage the coup6 for the night journey to Tlem- 
cen. 

Night journeys in a diligence are, after all, 
not so terrible as they at first sight appear. The 
carriage rattles along cheerily enough, throwing 
great sheets of light across the road, while the 
mind finds much food for pleasant wanderings 
in the indistinct masses that appear out of seem- 
ing chaos and the half-formed shapes of rocks 
and precipices. 

On the present occasion, however, we found 
ourselves more than usually uncomfortable, in 
consequence of the upright back of the convey- 
ance and its ill-stuffed cushions, and were more 
than half-choked with dust until we got some little 
distance out of Oran — a town of which dust 
seems to be a staple commodity, swirling round 
the corners into the eyes of passers-by in every 
kind of weather. It was five o'clock. P.M., 
when we jingled out of the Porte Napoleon 
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into the open country — bleak moors, rocky and 
tangled with dwarf-palms, undulating down to 
the water's edge, that of the eternal salt-lake. It 
is impossible to make any expedition out of Oran 
without skirting that dreary lagoon, which on this 
occasion looked spectrally sad, as seen in the 
gathering obscurity. Darkness came on rapidly, 
and we endeavoured to make ourselves as comfort- 
able for the night as was compatible with such 
very close quarters. Little by little the landscape 
merged into formless haze, and we were left .to 
the contemplation of lamp-lit horse-tails, or to the 
indulgence of our own thoughts, a monotony broken 
now and then when we clattered through some sleep- 
ing village, the houses of which seemed to fly past us 
like disturbed white ghosts in the gloom, before we 
halted for a change of team. All these pauses 
were unnecessarily long, for on every available oc- 
casion the majority of the passengers tumbled out 
to " take a gill," hob-nobbing with each other all 
round, and then inviting the guard to take a glass 
as an excuse for an extra drain. At last we 
YOL. II. S 
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settled into a disturbed sleep, interrupted by jolts 
and jerks, and rendered horrible by nightmare, 
until, as day was beginning to dawn, we were 
rudely wakened up, and desired to get out and 
walk, to ease the horses. 

Now, the hour before daylight is always a 
trying time, and under such circumstances as 
these, became doubly depressing. Our fellow-voya- 
gers, however, had all turned out with dirty faces 
and dishevelled hair, most unbecoming in the 
morning light. Nothing was left but for us to 
do likewise. We turned out, therefore, grum- 
bling at the cold, and trudged shivering over 
the stones, big with a real grievance. It was 
eight o'clock before Tlemcen came in sight, 
and fully nine before we were landed, hungry 
and weary, at the door of the Hotel de France 
(an excellent hotel), after a miserable night travel 
of sixteen hours. 

Tlemcen is a pretty town, of upwards of 19,000 
inhabitants, of whom three thousand are Euro- 
pean. It was first occupied by the French in 
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1842, and was taken and retaken in the days of 
Abd-el-Kader, on account of its important position 
as frontier fortress on the boundaries of Morocco. 
This high political and military position is exceed- 
ingly favourable to its industrial and commercial 
interests, rendering it the principal central 
depdt for merchandise in this portion of the Tell. 
Oil is the chief source of revenue to the dis- 
trict, while corn, vegetables, and fruit — almonds, 
peaches, figs, and cherries — daily find their way 
into the great market-place. It is full of monu- 
ments — relics of bygone Saracenic splendour. 

The town existed, in the days of the Romans, 
under the names of Pomaria and Agadir, and 
became the capital of a province after the Arab 
irruption. Moussa the Second made it his 
capital in 1355, a.d. ; the metropolis of a kingdom 
which stretched from Morocco to Algiers, and this 
period may be taken as the culminating epoch of 
its prosperity. According to ancient historians, 
it then had a population of more than 125,000 
souls^ and was decorated with numerous palaces 

S2 
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and public monaments. Its king was a man of 
refined mind, a patron of the arts and sciences, 
who aimed at making it what Florence afterwards 
became under the fostering care of Lorenzo de' 
Medici. He had commercial relations with all 
the important maritime towns of the Mediterra- 
nean, was surrounded by a brilliant court, and 
commanded a vast and well-disciplined army of 
weather-beaten warriors. TIemcen, in a word, 
was at this time, when the genius of the European 
nations was just beginning to wake from a long 
sleep, one of the most important, as well as one of 
the most civilized of the great cities of the world. 

With the opening years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the decadence of TIemcen commenced. 
Civil war had raised up another king, who had 
built another city (Mansourah), almost within a 
stone's throw of the original town. Weakened 
thus by intestinal broil, it is not surprising that 
she should have fallen an easy prey to the victori- 
ous Spaniard. In 1509 she became the humble 
vassal of the Castilian lion, and from that day 
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the page of her history is steeped in blood. The 
brothers Barbarossa preluded their career of con- 
quest by the division of the kingdom of Tlemcen, 
one of them raising Algiers into an opposition 
capital; and later on^ we see the Pacha of 
Algiers bearding the Emir of Tlemcen under his 
very walls. The son of the last Sultan fled to 
Oran, in 1553, before the Turkish army, and 
sought protection and an asylum there at the hands 
of Spain. He was baptized under the name of 
Don Carlos^ and passed his life in obscurity at the 
court of Philip the Second. Tlemcen sunk lower 
and lower under Turkish rule, and languished into a 
third-rate country town, until, at the period of the 
French invasion, she received a new impulse, and 
retrieved, by means of her waters and fertile soil, 
a little of her former importance. 

Abd-el-Kader was particularly fond of the place, 
comparing it to a friend whose affection he had 
gained. " At sight of me," sang the Emir poet, 
with oriental grandiloquence, " Tlemcen gave me 
her hand to kiss. I raised the veil that shrouded 
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her lovely face, and my heart beat loud with hap- 
pmess. Tlemcen had many masters, but she 
blushed before them like a living coal, lowering 
her long lashes, and turning away her head in 
indifference ; for me alone she had a smile, and 
rendered me the very happiest of Sultans by mur- 
muring, * Embrace me, my love, and close my lips 
with thine/ " 

After we had breakfasted, and arrayed our- 
selves in clean garments, we hastened to secure a 
carriage — a lumbering 'bus, the only vehicle to be 
had in the town — and mounting its roof, set off in 
high delight at the lovely weather, to see every- 
thing that was to be seen. Our driver was not 
too intelligent, being evidently unaccustomed to 
doing the honours of his native place, but was, at 
any rate, less futile than his wife, who listened 
blankly to our inquiries about the sights, her face 
only lighting up with intelligence when she sug- 
gested the " tir au pistolet !" 

Driving through the fortifications, we pene- 
trated into the open, passing great masses of 
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Itoman and Moorish remains, until we arrived at 
Mansourah, whose lofty minaret is a conspicuous 
object for miles around. The sole remnants of 
the ancient city, born, as it was, of war and blood- 
shed, are portions of the outer walls and the ruins 
of the great Mosque; at sight of which we 
unanimously agreed that this was the best thing 
of the sort which we had come upon in the course 
of our wanderings. 

The effect of the scene from where we stood, 
on a heap of tumbled masonry, was most strik- 
ing: a regular line of crumbling walls, covering 
an area of 250 acres, the warm red of which con- 
trasted with the soft green of the springing barley. 
From amid clumps of olive, fig, and ilex rose here 
a ruined tower, and there a shattered arch. Be- 
yond were the plains of the Isser, and hills that 
undulated away into the distance, until they seem- 
ed to mingle with the sky. To our right were the 
remains of the mosque, with its thirteen doors, 
and all that is left of its once lovely minaret, a 
brick-built shaft, some 120 feet high, adorned 
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with the graceful tracery of Moorish art, a finely 
dentelated horse*shoe archway and delicate cleres- 
tory, supported on alabaster columns. All the 
work in this neighbourhood dates from the era 
of the Alhambra and Seville Alcazar, a period 
the architecture of which was more beautiful than 
grand; and this tower may be set down as one 
of its finest examples. There are still remnants, 
among the ornaments on the higher part, of en- 
amel and coloured tiles ; while the ground for yards 
around is encumbered with brilliant dSbria of green 
and red mosaic worked into quaint patterns, and 
with fragments of translucid alabaster. The tower 
is crumbling day by day, and it is probable that 
this magnificent relic will shortly disappear al- 
together, for two only of its walls are now 
standing — ^fair marks for the violent winds that 
sweep across the open from the sea. From 
among the fretted stones and carved work were 
springing flowers innumerable, of a lovely blue, and 
red, and yellow, the convolvulus and rose, the gen- 
tian and wild datura, its long tendrils trailing over 
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.the rubbish, as though to teach a lesson of hu- 
mility, by contrasting the smallest works of God 
with the rarest and most perfect productions of 
human skill. 

Our driver now retraced his steps, winding 
through the queer streets of the town, 
nearly upsetting some closely-veiled female in a 
sharp turn round a corner, or making a cut at 
some over-bold child, in spangled dress and 
pointed red velvet cap', who had perhaps dropped 
its gold-worked slipper on the road, and chose 
of course the most dangerous moment, as child- 
ren invariably do, to dart among the horses' legs 
and reclaim the treasure. We passed out of the 
other door, at the opposite side of Tlemcen, 
driving over a road that jerked us unmercifully 
among the ruts, and made our way through a 
great burial-ground, crowded with memorials of 
the dead, a dome-shaped tomb of some venerated 
Marabout rising here and there among the trees. 
We came at last to a sudden halt at the en- 
trance of a wooded lane. Here we were handed 
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over to the tender mercies of an Arab guide, who* 
tucked up his burnous and marched a-head to do 
the honours of Sidi-Bou-Medin. He conducted 
us up the hill on which the village stands, 
through glades of sheltered vegetation and be- 
tween beautiful hedgerows. A tangle of young 
vine-leaves, or an overarching acacia, showered 
from time to time its silver wealth* upon the 
ground ; and occasionally we had a glimpse of 
clear spring water, into which dipped the branches 
of the pomegranate with their gorgeous blossom. 
The village is built in straggling streets over 
the hill, houses rising in succession one above 
another — Moorish and flat-roofed; most of 
them with tiny windows and low-browed doors, 
shaded by vine-trellised porches. Figures lay 
about the steps, enveloped in white robes, as 
we approached the great mosque, seeking 
shelter from the sun, and smoking the pipe 
of peace. Following close upon the heels of 
our guide, we entered its mighty portals, iron- 
clamped and brass-clasped, and found ourselves 
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in a richly-paved courtyard, open to the sky. 
Marbles and alabasters formed the floor, which 
was chequered with shadow and light thrown 
through the roof of vine, festoons of fruit 
and leafage mellowing the too garish sunbeams. 
Through distant vistas, formed by arching 
branches, we beheld groups of praying figures, 
kneeling in silent meditation, or bowing their 
foreheads to the earth. A turbaned gentleman 
now made his appearance, and conducted us down 
to a. vault-like chapel, standing in a little pri- 
vate court of its own, with an antique marble 
well and silver-clasped bucket. This court also is 
rich in mosaic and carved work, supported on 
alabaster arches, adorned with illuminated verses 
of the Koran. From the well that stands in 
the midst, the Faithful from all quarters come and 
drink, as the waters are said to possess great heal- 
ing qualities. Detaching a silver key from his 
girdle, our guide opened an elaborately ornamented 
door, and led us into the tomb of Sidi-Bou-Medin, 
the saint who has given his name to the locality. 
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He was a Moor of noble birth, residing at 
Seville, in 1126, and was destined from early 
youth for the profession of arms. Devoted, 
however, to the pursuit of science, he left his 
home, and having wandered through the uni- 
versities of Spain, came over to Africa, and 
found himself at Tleracen. Struck with the 
great beauty of the spot, he resolved to settle 
in the neighbourhood; but the noise and 
bustle of the city so disturbed his thoughts, 
that he retired to the mountains, and built him- 
self a hermitage. The fame of his piety and 
wisdom soon spread far and wide, and he saw 
himself compelled, in order to maintain his dig- 
nity, to work a variety of miracles. 

A thaleb one day had a quarrel with his wife, 
and resolved on separation. Before taking so 
important a step, howevfer, he thought it wise to 
ask the opinion of the learned anchorite. As he 
entered the cell, the voice of the recluse sounded 
out of the darkness, repeating verses of the 
Koran. 
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"Keep thy wife and fear God," he cried, 
quoting from the thirty-third division of the 
seventh chapter. The thaleb was thunder- 
struck. 

"How knew you the object of my visit," he 
ventured to inquire, "considering that I had 
confided my secret to no one I" 

" My son," replied Bou-Medin, " as you stepped 
across the threshold, I saw the words written in 
burning characters on your burnous, and thus 
divined your intentions." 

The holy man returned to Spain, and dwelt 
there, great in reverence and honours, until he 
was sent for thence by the Sultan of Tlemcen, 
who found himself in need of his advice. Al- 
though in the 77th year of his age, he under- 
took the journey, and on sight of Tlemcen's 
towers, he cried in the spirit of inspiration, 

"How propitious a spot is this to slumber at 
peace in eternal rest !" 

Arrived close to the gates, he sat down, amid 
the whirring clamour of passing traffic, and 
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died, murmuring quietly, "God is the supreme 
truth." His corpse was conveyed reverently to 
the spot where it now reposes, and the mosque 
and village rose over his remains. 

The tomb consists of a narrow little low room, 
the walls of which are so covered with carved and 
painted wood, and with magnificent embroideries, 
that nothing of them is visible. As soon as our 
eyes became accustomed to the obscurity, we per- 
ceived two catafalques, on which repose the coflSns 
of the sage and of his favourite pupil, both of 
them wrapped in costly silks, and palled with gor- 
geously embroidered draperies of gold and silver. 
Around the walls are hung ostrich-eggs set in 
gold, and a multitude of banners — silk and satin 
brocade — ^the gifts of pious chiefs and emirs. 
The dim religious light is admitted through 
painted glass, which gives an aspect of mystery 
to the interior of the sacred edifice. It was inter- 
esting to look about in this venerated sepulchre 
and muse on its time-honoured dust, which has re- 
mained untouched through ages — silent, still, and , 
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nndesecrated through seven long centuries of war 
and tumult — more than half a thousand years of 
the hopes and envies of vanished kings, of totter- 
ing thrones, and of crumbling dynasties ! 

Much impressed, we mounted slowly up the 
steps that led into the mosque, between rows of 
little dark chapels, wherein rest the bones of those 
chosen for the sage's bodyguard on the day of 
resurrection, and then through another spacious 
and lofty court, with plashing fountains, into the 
mosque itself. A fine building it is, of the best 
period of Moorish art, with arches resting, as usual, 
on columns of alabaster or Algerian onyx, and 
walls and roofs carved and fretted with holy 
arabesques, the whole picked out in red and white, 
chocolate and pale blue, interlaced and intermin- 
gled like the patterns seen in the kaleidoscope. 

We strolled about in true tourist fashion, 
staring into the air, tumbling in the obscurity 
over the kneeling figures, and tripping ourselves 
up in the sumptuous carpets. We thus wan- 
deried on through horseshoe arches, and up 
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flights of steps, into an enclosure where the 
schoolmaster was sitting with his class, administer- 
ing the justice of the cane. 

It was a funny sight. A shady building with 
cracked plaster walls, very high and domed. A 
great doorway opened into a neglected court, 
where rose the fig from between the broken 
stones, while frogs and lizards leapt in and out of 
the central fountain in the sunlight. In the 
comer of the darkened room sat the pedagogue 
cross-legged, wrapped in a brown burnous, the 
hood of which nearly concealed his face; while 
close in front of him squatted a hapless imp, gab-* 
bling over his lessons, on whose devoted head the 
cane came down with the regularity of clockwork. 
In an outer circle crouched the rest of the class, 
all hooded and haiked, each with his scroll sup- 
ported on his crossed legs, and all shouting out 
at once. The noise of their shrill voices, indeed, 
was deafening, each pupil attempting to gain the 
master's approbation by outshrieking his fellows. 
There was one little boy half buried among 
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folds of blue and white woollen drapery, who 
might have served as a model for Wilkie or Wil- 
liam Hmit. He swayed his little body with great 
enei^, while his large eyes seemed starting out 
of his head in his endeavours to do battle with the 
difBculties before him, and his lips moved rapidly 
up and down as he conned the words and shouted 
them out at the top of his voice. 

We left this scene of " childhood's joys " (who 
would be a child again ?), and penetrated up to 
the top of the hill, scrambling in and out of courts 
and rocky staircases, through dwellings, and over 
flat low roofs. Arrived at the top, we obtained a 
really very fine view of the plains of the Isser, and 
sat down to enjoy its beauty. Below us spread a 
soft dark wood of olives, with here and there a 
white-domed Marabout, and then a vast expanse of 
fresh green fields, dotted with a multitude of little 
villages, and extending into the pale blue hills 
beyond. Scattered at intervals over the plain, 
rose square Saracenic minarets, in solitary grace. 
Heavy clouds threw great deep purple shadows, 
VOL. IL T 
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lengthening and vanishing, which, as if in sport, 
chased each other. To the left, on its eminence, 
stood Tlemcen, picturesque in appearance, and 
crowned with many towers ; and beyond it, 
in the extreme distance, the rampart of Man- 
sourah, with its sentinel campanile frowning 
black against the sky. Vineyards and olive-yards 
were sprinkled here and there, while many a 
little brawling rivulet meandered through the 
trees, glancing like a silver thread amid the ver- 
dure. It was a scene from which one retires better 
of heart, with a sigh of gratitude for the infinite 
goodness of the Almighty — a scene which spoke 
for itself of peace and prosperity, singing its own 
sweet hymn of praise to the beneficent Maker in 
the glory of His works. 

We drove back through the principal streets, 
under the walls of the gaunt Mechouar, or palace 
of the Sultans, which through a veil of roses looked 
down, grim and windowless, upon a busy scene. 
The band was playing, and everyone of aristocratic 
pretentions in the town was parading in his best • 
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clothes. There were French soldiers and officers 
walking about with their wives. A lady or two, in 
ultra Paris fashions, looked far more odd in our eyes 
than the Orientals threading in and out among 
them. Jewesses, in groups, were wrapped in man- 
tles of Pompeiian red, with wide gold border, 
which is peculiar to them. Jews, their husbands, 
cool and comfortable-looking, were dressed in 
white — full linen breeches and embroidered satin 
jackets, with wonderful gold turbans rolled loosely 
round the red tarbouche. Children, too, were 
playing in dozens — bright little figures, clad gene- 
rally in some very brilliant stuff, yellow, scarlet, 
or emerald green, with pointed red velvet caps, 
gold or silver anklets, and festoons of gold 
sequins strung about their necks. Beautiful 
things were these children, with their bright 
complexions and deep auburn hair cut straight 
across the brow, Sir Joshua fashion. Great 
as was the variety of colour in the dresses, 
all was in excellent harmony, as, by the way, 

t2 
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is the case with every variety of Oriental cos- 
tume. 

Before leaving Tlemcen, and taking the dili- 
gence back to Oran (whence I was to start by ship 
for Marseilles), I sallied forth for a solitary walk, 
to bid a last farewell to North Africa, for this was 
the last I was destined to see of its picturesque 
scenery and luxuriant vegetation. Through the 
queer labyrinths of the Jews' quarter I direct- 
ed my steps, past the square minarets, each of 
which is surmounted by its rough stork's nest, 
with generally a great pair of birds medi- 
tating ; under the walls of the big mosque 
of El-Kebir, where there is a charming street, 
all arched at distances with the Saracenic horse- 
shoe, and decorated with tiles and legends 
taken from the Koran. Door-posts, lintels, and 
wooden shutters, are all elaborately carved, while 
the windowHsills are loaded with pots containing 
rare flowers, and with cages of parrots and canaries. 
The houses are very small and curiously con- 
structed, each having two distinct courts, one 
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above the other, with the usual accompaniment of 
well and pulley. There were women drying 
clothes on the flat house-tops, or spreading out 
cotton to bleach, their anklets and massive gold 
chains making a clanking noise, that reminded 
one of a prison as they moved about. 

Pretty well accustomed by this time to the 
peculiarities of Eastern towns, I went straight 
on, although each turn seemed to be the last, 
passing under vaulted ways that forced me to 
bend low, and up and down steps that seemed 
only to lead to "no thoroughfare." At last 
I emerged into a tumble-down square, where 
much traflBc was going on. Tents and booths 
encumbered the way, cottons and stuffs filled up 
the footpath, and crockery of the queerest antique 
patterns was " going, going, going " for next to 
nothing. Children howled, women called to 
each other in shrill, discordant voices, and a band 
of negro musicians soon added their noise to the 
deafening hubbub, wagging their heads wildly 
while they beat their tomtoms and rattled their 
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castanets, and digging their elbows into the ribs, 
or coming down on the toes of anyone who 
might chance to be jostled up against them. 
A few mules, with widely-spreading burdens, 
forced themselves through the crowd, and an 
equestrian or two galloped in and out, regard- 
less of impeding obstacles. The inhabitants of 
the surrounding houses took no sort of notice of 
the dreadful vacarme^ but worked steadily at their 
primitive looms, or sipped coffee underneath their 
awnings, as though all were quiet and tranquillity. 
I forced my way through the bawling throng, and 
was not sorry to find myself at last in the open 
country. A perfect land of promise it is, this 
lovely plain, affording a good example of the 
capacities of the soil where water abounds, even 
when unaided by the science of the European 
agriculturist. I looked my last on this display 
of the gifts of bounteous nature, sauntering 
at one time among hedge-rows of matted leaves 
and blossoms, where the insects hummed and 
glittered in the light, and great emerald lizards 
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basked In the mid-day heat ; at another pausing 
in a fresh green meadow, to watch a stately 
stork that tripped daintily over the flowers; and 
then pushing my way through a self-formed 
palisade into a neighbouring field. The corn 
swayed and rustled in the breeze, while the 
tender foliage of the vine mingled with that of 
the grey olive, forming shady bowers, where one 
could dream pleasantly. Between the boughs 
were vistas of far-off landscape, peeps of blue 
hills and clustering villages, while every now 
and then came wafts of the perfume of roses 
borne on the summer wind. The beetle boomed 
and the bird sang, and labourers in the fields 
carolled out their wild Arab music, answered like 
an echo by companions at some distance from 
them. How happy this land should be, with all 
God's choicest blessings showered into its lap, and 
yet it is the scene of ceaseless brawl and struggle. 
That very day, while I lay dreaming and musing 
in the grass, a bloody fight was going on not 
many miles away, and the misguided victims of 
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war were welling out their heart's blood into the 
thirsty earth, and in their deadly struggle crash- 
ing the fruits that should have nourished them. 
So close, indeed, was the spot where the tribes 
were contending, that the sound of their guns 
was distinctly audible in the town. None of the 
townspeople, however, took any notice. ^ It was 
such a common occurrence," they said! Is it 
wrong to wish that such a degenerate population 
of miserable cut-throats may soon die out, and 
leave the country to those better able to avail 
themselves of its resources ? " If the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? It 
is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, 
and to be trodden under foot of men." 



"Opposite Marseilles lies a kingdom which 
must be assimilated to France." Such were the 
words of the Emperor on the occasion of his 
visit to Algeria, and they are engraved on the 
heart of every colonist. The army now governs 
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6uprem^9 and in the opinion of many this is the 
great cause of maladministration in the colony. 

The majority among the natives are disposed 
by nature, as well as by interest, to accept French 
dominion, because they find under its shadow those 
conditions of order, peace, and justice without 
which existence is always precarious. So long as 
the natives continue to exist they must be taught 
to live quietly in communion with the settlers. At 
the same time it is to be expected that in a hun- 
dred and fifty years or so they — the Arabs 
proper, at least — will be numbered with the men 
and things of the past. There they are at pre- 
sent, however, and the system of legislation by 
which they are ruled proves itself daily to be false 
in principle, leading only to misgovernment and 
confusion. Above the masses there is an ava- 
ricious minority, that of the bad and worse than 
useless aristocracy, which has always lived like a 
leech upon the people, and is opposed to French 
dominion, because it desires to live in the fu- 
ture as in the past, at the expense of the in- 
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ferior classes. Unfortunately too much power 
has been left in the hands of this aristocracy, 
who have misused it for the attainment of their 
ends, against the interests both of native and 
colonist, taking advantage of their superior know- 
ledge to mislead the ignorant as to the inten- 
tions of Government. French dominion is there- 
fore precarious, even under favourable circum- 
stances, until the country shall be governed and 
administered in such a way as to attach the masses 
to its side, and annihilate the evil influence of 
the minority. In all their dealings with the 
inhabitants their conquerors have laid down as 
an axiom perfect equality before the law, pro- 
claiming loudly at the same time that French 
authority protects right against injustice, and re- 
wards liberally true and faithful service. Many 
are the cases, notwithstanding, where the feeble 
have given way before the strong, and reclama- 
tions made by humble individuals have fallen 
to the ground under high pressure from the 
aristocratic few. Matters, indeed, are getting 
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worse, for it is now recognized as a point 
de dSpart that aristocratic supremacy must 
be maintained, lest the chiefs should work on 
the blind slavishness of the tribes, and rouse 
tbem against the powers that be : and this want 
of good faith is not without serious effects on 
the minds of the uneducated classes. Naturally 
suspicious, they lose belief in their masters, but 
are, nevertheless, only too ready to imitate them 
in their double dealing. Thus while they kiss 
their hands with fervour, they are perfectly pre- 
pared at the same time to rise at any moment 
even against those who are only seeking to 
compass their emancipation. 

For the last ten years individual property 
has been promised to the natives, instead of the 
tribe system, which leaves the poor at the mercy 
of the rich. The news of this benefit was re- 
ceived with acclamation by those among them 
not already too degraded to realize its value; 
but the promise has never been fulfilled, in 
spite of the soi-disant desire of the Govem- 
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ment to raise the Arabs from their social and 
political abasement. The institution of private 
property is, in the opinion of those most com- 
petent to form a judgment, the most efficacious 
means of assuring present dominion, and of 
simplifying administration; and yet a rumour 
is now current that the collective system of the 
tribes will be permitted to continue its career, 
with only such an establishment of individual 
property as shall not clash with aristocratic in- 
terest. The reason of this policy is to prevent 
small proprietors from selling their lands to the 
colonists, because, forsooth, the Arab chiefs are 
afraid that their power may thus slip from them ! 
But why this oblivion of the interests of coloni- 
zation? I have shown elsewhere that, without 
it, French dominion would be nil in Algeria — a 
fact well known to those among the native 
leaders who still hope to regain their independ- 
ence. 

The Army, whether it governs or whether 
it administers, whether in barracks or on an 
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expedition, costs much, and pays nothing. The 
more numerous the generals, and the greater 
the number of the men, the more heavy the 
expense. Not one of their movements but finds 
a place in cyphers on the budget. Sooner or 
later, say the natives, France will weary of 
sterile sacrifice and useless self-abnegation, and 
ultimately abandon the country. 

Colonization, on the other hand, whether it 
cultivates, fabricates, or engages in commerce, 
costs next to nothing; the more it spreads, the 
more it increases the revenues of the State. Not 
one of its enterprises, durable or evanescent, 
but sends something, directly or indirectly, 
into the treasury. It already covers many of 
the expenses of administration and of public 
works. A little more progress, and it will pro- 
duce large returns. Colonization then cannot 
be attacked from the financial side of the Al- 
gerian question. 

The Army possesses great powers, and is a 
cause of terror to evil-doers ; but accommodations 
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may be brought about with it, for it is only led 
on by a sentiment of duty. A small contribution 
towards the expenses of war, and there is an end 
of the matter. 

Colonization, although unarmed, is capable of 
protecting its household gods ; and more than 
this, having parried the danger of the moment, 

4 

it thinks of the danger of the morrow. Co- 
lonists, too, know those who attack them, 
can point them out and hand them over . to 
justice. Their own interests forbid a thought 
of pardon, and thus the colonist is a more 
redoubtable enemy in the end than the soldier. 

The troops, an expedition over, return quietly 
into quarters, without caring whether the last 
punishment inflicted will prevent further insur- 
rections or not. The colonists, on the contrary, 
are obliged to think of the future, and of effi- 
cacious measures for the preservation of public 
security. From this results the different atti- 
tudes of the soldier and the colonist on questions 
pending concerning the well-being of Algeria; 
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and thus we have an illustration of the great dan- 
ger of leaving the reins of Government in military 
hands. With the colonists, the denunciation 
of any danger threatening the colony is not 
merely an act of opposition, but an expression 
of their duty to their wives and children. 
For them absolute and complete dominion over 
the Arabs, both great and small, is necessary to 
their existence. 

Our statement as to the situation of affairs, 
placed as they now are under military adminis- 
tration, after all these years of Government, may 
be thus recapitulated. 

In the first place, there is an aristocratic 
minority, oppressive to the masses, and hostile to 
the French, demanding a share in the conduct 
of affairs, and threatening that unless their 
wishes are gratified, they will raise up the lower 
classes in a series of revolts. The Army is 
indifferent to the question, while the settlers 
clamorously demand the crushing of the ob- 
noxious party; for it is the latter alone who 
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have saffered by the experience of the past — 
they alone who have a vital interest in the 
future. 

Generals in command have openly attempted 
to excuse themselves in cases where the troops 
have been slow in putting down an insurrec- 
tion, on the plea of having too much on their 
hands. Would this have been the case had the 
administration of the country been distinct from 
the special command of the Array f 

Until in this respect Algeria becomes com- 
pletely assimilated to France — until there shall 
be a complete severance of political and mili- 
tary power, as in the mother country — there 
remains little doubt but that Algeria will be badly 
governed, badly occupied, and badly administered. 
The only remedy for the political evils under 
which she now groans is the complete and total 
separation of the two powers, and any attempt at 
new combinations will only lead to new errors and 
inevitable mistakes. 
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Before bidding adieu to the reader^ it may be 
well to pnt him " au courant " with our experience 
on the journey, in case he also should feel tempted 
to explore Algeria's beauties for himself. 

In the first place, then, O reader, if you 
travel with mules, think twice before engaging a 
dragoman, unless you are lymphatic of tempera- 
ment, or an invalid. In the latter case, I should 
advise you not to venture beyond Algiers, as you 
will undoubtedly do yourself more harm than 
good by braving the disagreeables of the expedi- 
tion : in the former case, I should also advise you 
not to leave Algiers, as you will otherwise find 
yourself under the necessity of travelling through 
long days in sun and rain, for a forced period of 
sometimes seventeen hours. If, however, you are 
neither the one nor the other, but simply an 
Englishman ready to endure anything for the sake 
of excitement, or novelty, or perhaps instruction, 
I can say emphatically, make the journey by all 
means. You will mix with a people as yet almost 
unaltered by contact with Europeans ; you will see 
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such varieties of scenic beauty as cannot but please 
your taste, however fastidious ; and you will meet 
with such kindness from the colonists as you 
would seek in vain to escd, or even rival, else* 
where* You will encounter difficulties, no doubt^ 
and sometimes personal danger, but nothing of 
sufficient importance to deter you from your pur- 
pose. A dragoman we consider to be a fatal 
mistake, as he adds considerably to the expense of 
the trip, without being of any material service. I 
speak only from our own experience. Every- 
where we went we found at least one Arab among 
the mule-drivers who could speak French, and 
thus act as interpreter to the rest, and many a 
time we repented bitterly the presence of 
Hamoud, the *' thorn in our side." Of course it 
is more expeditious to take horses than mules, but 
I very much doubt whether the latter is not the 
wiser plan* I am now presuming that the tra- 
veller has really come to see the country, and 
will not cavil at a few weeks more or less in point 
of time. If he is in a hurry, let him take the 
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diligence from Philipville to Biskra, and do the 
whole thing in ten days; but he may just as 
well stay at home, for all he will really learn of * 
people or country — ^indeed, I think he would be 
a great deal wiser to buy this book (one copy for 
himself and several for his friends), and peruse it 
attentively, making an occasional note of appro- 
bation on the margin, and toasting his toes the 
while over his own library fire. 

If horses are taken at all, they must be bought 
out and put, as they cannot be hired from place 
to place after the same fashion as mules. They 
are liable, too, to fall ill, and involve the addition 
of a groom to the escort. Arab horses obtained 
in the country are preferable for the purpose to 
those brought from home, as they are very strong, 
and extraordinarily sure-footed, besides being 
accustomed to hardship and exposure. The cost 
of a horse averages from £10 to £20. Whe- 
ther it be a question of horses or mules, a 
European saddle and bridle are indispensable, 
for a couple of days on an Arab saddle is ^ 
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horror not to be dreamt of, or even whispered. 
The Arabs often demur at the ose of any saddle 
but their own, but there is always some manner of 
getting rid of their objections, and if the worst 
come to the worst, it is simple enough to tie the 
Arab pack on the baggage-mule with the rest of 
the impedimenta. 

I should advise the traveller to take as little 
with him as possible, though it is excessively un- 
wise to be too lightly munitioned. Plenty of 
rugs and wraps, and one of £dmiston's India-^ 
rubber sheets should be provided, for many nights 
have to be passed on very damp ground in Arab 
huts, with all the winds and rains of heaven 
driving in by innumerable apertures. A round 
air-cushion, too, will not be found amiss either 
on long diligence journeys or for use when sleep- 
ing on the ground. No one who has not endured 
it would believe the agony of waking with a 
bruised hip-joint that has been digging into the 
earth all night ! With a good waterproof sheet 
spread between yourself and the fleas, a good fur 
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coat, and a saddle for a pQlow, it is astonishing 
what comfort may be attained ; bat great manage- 
ment is necessary to arriye at the desired end. A 
single male will carry a large harden. We had 
each of us our little bag and bundles of rugs, and 
sometimes two boxes of provisions, and yet one 
beast was made to bear it all. It is most ne- 
cessary to take provisions — ^tin cases of preserved 
meats, biscuits, candles, an etna, and a common 
metal pannikin or two, for in some places it is 
next to impossible to obtain anything at all. Two 
or three pots of Liebig's soup will be found a 
satisfactory addition to the store, as well as figs 
and raisins, and luxuries of the like innocent de- 
scription. We each of us carried a flasjs of 
brandy and an opera-glass, besides a pistol and 
ammunition. A lantern was a great delight to 
us, giving us something to look at during the in- 
terminable diligence journeys daring the night, 
besides sheltering our candle from the wind in the 
too airy Arab hovels. Tea should be taken, and 
also a quantity of insect-powder. 
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It is well to be provided with a variety of pre- 
sentSy for in some out-of-the-way places the be- 
stowal of gifts is the only method of pajrment 
for eggs, milk, &c. Powder is the thing most 
prized by the natives, as it is forbidden to them- 
by law ; but it is a question whether in dangerous 
positions it is well thus, as it were, to place the 
weapon in the hands of the executioner* Per- 
haps tobacco or snuff is a more judicious gift,, 
accompanied by a showy pouch or Brummagem 
knife. 

A small medicine chest should not be forgot- 
ten, well supplied with plaster and quinine, and 
other simple remedies. The Arabs, like all semi- 
barbarous nations, imagine that every European 
must be a doctor, and frequently come down on 
the traveller for some medicament to cure an ima- 
ginary disease. M. Jus, near Msila, told us that 
he had taken to applying coloured wafers to the 
afflicted spot, and that his success as a physician 
was most extraordinary ! 

If the traveller should desire to go " en grand 
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seigneur," he will have to embarrass himself with 
a tent and cushions, and other paraphernalia, and 
consequently an extra train of mules ; but I think 
he will be wiser to submit to the hardships of 
Arab life, and mingle with the people as thej are. 
We, at any rate, preferred doing so, grumbling 
dreadfully at times over our hard lot, but I fancy 
we should all be ready to follow the same plan 
again were our travels to recommence. Seven or 
eight mules, and ten or twelve men, were, I think, 
the extreme limits of our little caravan. 

Farewell, reader! I have said my say, and 
many thanks for having followed me so far. If 
you, too, should have a mind to visit this highly- 
^fted country, and test the truth of my state- 
ments for yourself, I can only hope that you may 
enjoy your time as much as I did mine, and 
that your weather may be as propitious as was 
ours during four months' wandering through 
Algeria and Tunis. Vale! 

THE END. 
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NEW AMERICA. By William Hepworth Dixox. 

SEVENTH EDITION, 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Blustrations. 30s. 

" The author of this very interesting book having penetrated through the plain** 
and mountains of the Par West into the Salt Lake Valley, here gives us an ex 
Calient account of the Mormons, and some striking descriptions of the scenes 
which he saw, and the conversations which he held with many of the Saints during 
his sojourn there. For a full account of the singular sect called the Shakers, of 
tiieir patient, loving industry, their admirable schools, and their perpetual inter- 
course with the invisible world, we must refer the reader to this work. Mr. Dixon 
has written thoughtfully and well, and we can recall no previous book on American 
travel which dwells so fully on these much vexed subjects." — Times. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer, and it appears at an oppor- 
tune season. Those who would pursue all the varied phenomena of which wo 
have attempted an outline will have reason to be grateful to the intelligent and 
lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. During his resi- 
dence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and interesting 
information respecting Mormon life and society : and the account of that singular 
body, the Shakers, from his observations during a visit to their chief settlement at 
Mount Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work." — Quarterly Review. 

"There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New Axaerica. None are 
more nearly interested in the growth and development of new ideas on the other 
Bide of the Atlantic than ourselves. The book is really interesting from the first 
page to the last, and it contains a large amount of valuable and curious inf orma- 
tion."— PoiZ Mall Gazette. 

" In these very entertaining volumes Mr. Dixon touches upon many other fea- 
tures of American society, but it is in his sketches of Mormons, Shakers, Bible- 
Communists, and other .kindred associations, that the reader will probably find most 
to interest him. We recommend every one who feels any interest in human na- 
ture to read Mr. Dixon's volumes for themselves." — Saturday Review. 

" We have had nothing about Utah and the Mormons so genuine and satisfactory 
as the account now given us by Mr. Dixon, but he takes also a wider glance at the 
Far West, and blends with his narrative such notes of life as he thinks useful aids 
to a study of the newest social conditions— germs of a society of the future. There 
is not a chapter from which pleasant extract might not be made, not a page that does 
not by bright studies of humanity in unaccustomed forms keep the attention alive 
from the beginning to the end of the narrative.." — Examine. 

"Intensely excitmg volumes. The central interest of the book lies in Mr.Dixon's 
picture of Mormon society, and it is for its singular revelations respecting Brigham 
Young's people, and the Shakers and Bible Communists, that nine readers out 
of every ten will send for an early copy of this strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon 
speaks frankly all that he knows and thinks, he speaks it in a fashion that will 
carry his volumes into the hands of every woman in England and America.''— Po<«. 

"A book which it is a rare pleasure to read — and which will most indubitably be 
read by all who care to study the newest phenomena of American life." — Spectator. 

" We are much mistaken if both in America and England Mr. Dixon's volumes 
do not win for themselves the widest circulation." — Standard. 

" Mr. Dixon's ' New America ' is decidedly the cleverest and most interesting, as 
it has already proved the most successful, book published this season." — Star. 

"Mr. Dixon has written a book about America having the unusual merit of being 
at once amusing and instructive, true as well as new. Of the books published this 
season there wUl be none more cordially read." — Macmillan's Magcui/te. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is a careful, wise, and graphic picture of the most prominent 
social phenomena which the newest phases of the New World present The narra- 
tive is full of interest from end to end, as well as of most important subjects for 
consideration. No student of society, no historian of humanity, should be without 
it as a reliable and valuable text-book on New America."— .4W the Year RouiuL 

"In these graphic volumes Mr. Dixon sketches American men and women, 
sharply, vigorously and truthfully, under every aspect The smart Yankee, the 
grave politician, the senate and the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and 
philanthropists, crowded streets, and the howling wilderness, the saloon and bouciohv^ 
with woman everywhere at full length— all pass on before us in some of the ^^^ 
vivid and brilliant pages ever written."— i>w6/m University Magazine. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of JoeEPH Mater, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., C. Dar- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Euza Metktard. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 
other Beantifnl Illustrations, elegantly bound, price 42s. 

^ This is the Life of Wedgwood to the expected appearance of which I r^erred 
at Baniem."^Extraafivm a Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. E. Oladdone. 

** We have to congratulate the anthoresB on the publication of her Life of Wedg- 
wood. We can award her the praise dne to the most pains-taking and ccmscien- 
tioos application. She has deyoted her whole mind and energy to her sabject, and 
has achieved a work not less creditable to herself than it is indispensable to all 
who wish to know anything abont English ceramic art and its great inventor. The 
two volmnes before us are in themselves marvels of decorative and tyxwgraphical 
skill More beantifoUy printed pages, more creamy paper, and more dainty wood- 
cats have seldom met our eyea It is rarely that an author is so well sectmded 
by his coadjutors as Miss Meteyard has been by her publishers, printers, and the 
staff of draughtsmen and engravers who have contributed the nmnerons illustrar 
tions which adorn this sumptuous hook."^3aturdag RevieM. 

'* This very beautiful book contains that Life of Wedgwood which for the last 
fifteen years Miss Meteyard has had in view, and to which the Wedgwood family, 
and aU who have papers valuable in relation to its subject, have been cordially 
contributing. In his admirable sketch of Wedgwood, given at Bnrslem, it was 
to the publication of this biography that Mr. Gladstone looked forward with 
pleasure. It is a very accurate and valuable book. To give their fullest value to 
the engravings of works of art which largely enrich the volumes, the biography 
has been made by its publishers a choice specimen of their own art as book- 
makera Neither care nor cost have been grudged. The two volumes form as 
handsome a book as has ever been pcd^lished." — EJtammer. 

**The appearance of such a work as Miss Meteyard's 'Life of Josiah Wedgwood* 
is an event of importance in the sister spheres of literature and art The biographer 
of our great potter has more than ordinary fitness for the fulfilment of her labour 
of love. She is an enthusiastic admirer and a practised connoisseur of Ceramic 
Art, and she brings the pleasant energy of individual taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, authentic, and well-«rranged information, and the well-balanced 
style of an experienced litterateur. The interest of the book grows with every pa^e. 
The reader will peruse the numerous interesting particulars of Wedgwood's 
family life and affairs with unusual satisfaction, and will lay down the work 
with undoubting confidence that it will rank as a classic among biographies— an 
exhaustive work of the first rank in its BchooV— Morning Post. 

*' An admirable, weU-written, honourably elaborate, and most interesting book." 
AthensBum. 

** No book has come before us for some time so stored with interesting informa- 
tion. Miss Meteyard is a biographer distinguished by a clever and energetic style, 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep interest in her sabject 
The history of the Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent man 
who brought it to perfection, have evidently been to her a labour of love ; and of 
the spirit and manner in which she has executed it we can hardly speak too highly. 
The splendid getting up of the work refiects much credit on the house from ^midi 
it is issued."— 2>uWi» Univenity Magazine. 

" In this magnificent volume we welcome (me of the very noblest contributions to 
the history of the Ceramic art ever published. We place it at once and perma- 
nently side by side with Bernard Palissy's Memoirs and with Benvenuto Cellini's 
Autobiography. An abundance of rare and veiy precious materials is here admir- 
ably put together by liie dexterous hand and exquisite taste of Miss Meteyard. A 
more conscientious discharge of the responsible duties devolving upon the biogra- 
pher of a really great man has not been witnessed, we believe, since the days of 
BoBwell, the greatest of all biographera "—iSun. 

2 Digitized by VjUU VIC 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, i^tb M.P. for Finsbdky. 
By his Son, Thomas H. Dunoombb, Esq. 2 vols. 8to, with Por- 
trait. (Just Ready.) 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Winqfield. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Blnstratioiis. 21s. (In October.) 

LORD BYRON. By the Marquise de Boissy 

(Countess Guiooioli). 2 vols. 8vo. (In the Press.) 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Matilda Bktham Edwabds. Author of * A Winter with the Swal- 
lows,* Ac. 1 voL 8vo, with Illustrations. (Just Ready.) 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Mabquis op Lornb. Secma 
Edition. 1 voL 8vo, with Illustrations. 16s. 

"Lord Lorne'8 • Trip to the Tropics' is the best book of travels of the season."— 
PaU Mali Gazette. 

"The tone of Lord Lorne's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks npon men and things are well-reasoned and acute. As records of the 
fresh impressions left on the mind of a young tourist who saw much, and can give 
a pleasant, intelligent account of what he saw, the book is in every way satis- 
factory." — Times. 

" A pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands and the United Statea Lord 
Lome saw a good deal of society both in the South and in the North. His tone is 
good, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him our congratulations on 
his flirst essay as a traveller and an author." — Athentewm. 

"Lord Lome's book is pleasantly written It is the unaffected narrative of a 
traveller of considerable impartiality and desire for information."— <Sa<«r<2ay Review. 

" In no other book will the reader find a more correct and life-like picture of the 
places and persons visited by the Marquis of Lome, and no where more frankness 
and trathfulness in the statement of facts and impressiona'^ — Examiner. # 

" This is certainly the freshest and most interesting and valuable book of travels 
of the season. We cordially commend Lord Lome's excellent and handsome 
volume to the public as one at once genuinely valuable and entertaining."— .f^dtn- 
burgh Evening CouranL 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE PACIFIC ISLAND- 

ERS. ByE.H.LAMONTjEsQ. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 188. 

" A more curious romance of life and adventure is not to be found in the library 
of travel A pleasanter volume of its kind has not been put forth since the year 
eame in. It is a story of wreck and residence in the islands of the Pacific. The 
author was more than once in peril of being eaten. From some of the natives, 
however, he received compassion and kindness, and by asserting the superiority 
of a civilised man, presently arrived at an importance and authority which made 
him respected, feared, and loved. His accounts of the habits and ceremonies of 
the islands are touched with spirit The details of his essays at escape read almost 
like lost pages from *Bobinson Crusoe.' His deliverence is related with as much 
spirit as the best sea chase in Fennimore Ck)oper*s best sea-romance."— J tAeiuetmi. 

" Certainly the most amusing record of life among the South Sea Islanders that 
has ever been published"— ^:ramtfi«r. 

" A most interesting volume, full of curious and amusing anecdote and abundant 
information. It is one of the best books of travel that we haveti^tb^^ for some 
time."— Oftwrwr. 
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LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

£. H. JxBNiNOHAM, EsQ. Second EdUtoiL 1 toL post 8vo, with 
Hlostratioos. JOs. GcL bound. 

** Mr. Jerninghftin's zttncHre and *"WMfa*g Toinme will be perused wiUi much 
inttresL'—Monwig Pott 

**A thoroni^faly fresh and deligfatfal narratiTe— Tahuble, instrtictiye, and enter- 
taining."— Oitted Service Magazine. 

** A readable, pleasant, and amosing book, in which Mr. Jemingham records his 
life among the denizens of the French ChAteao. whkh extended its conrtiy hospi- 
tality to him, in a very agreeable and entertaining manner." — (Tourt Jomtud. 

A LADY'S GLIMPSE OF THE LATE WAR 

IX BOHEMIA. By Lizzie Skuna Eden. 1 toL post 8vo, with 
nioBtratioiiB. 10s. 6d. 

** MIbs Eden's hook will be of great service to those who wish impartiaHy to con- 
sider the tme aspects of ihe late war, and will richly repay an attentive pemsal. 
Nor is it to them alone that this woik will be valuable. It is not only nsefnl sjid 
instroctive, bat it is interesting and mmmring. Ths work is highly creditable to its 
aathoresa"— i8a<t<rd(qr Review. 

FKOM CADET TO COLONEL: The Record of 

a Life of Active Service. By Major-Gleneral Sir Thomas Ssaton, 
K.C.B. 2 vols, with Dlustrations, 21s. 

*'It is difficnlt to imagine anything m(»e interesting both to soldiers and 
civilians than Sir Thomas Seaton's record <^ his active career.**— ^tAenjem/L 

MY PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN SHRINES. 

By EuzA C. Bu8H. 8vo, with niustrations. 158. 
**Tht8 work contains a great deal of interesting matter, and it will be read with 
pleasnre by ail who are interested in the ooontry to which so many devout Chris- 
tians have made their pilgrimage." — Observer. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Game, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that conntry. By Major W. Ross Kino, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, Dliistrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 208. Elegantly bound. 

*' Tmthfnl, simple, and extremely observant. Major King has been able to throw 
mach light upon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals with 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the conntry, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidently correct" — 
Athenmim. 

" In * The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada * we have a full, tme, and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts concerning Americi.n animals which the author 
was able in a three years' residence to collect. We have these facts in a goodly 
volume, splendidly illustrated, and with its contents so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any description of bird, beast or fish may be made almost instantly. It is 
an important contribution to Natural History, and a work the intending traveller 
will consult once and again, since it gives him the information he most needs, and 
finds least generally accessible. The book will take its position in the foremost 
rank of works of its clas& The descriptions throughout are written by one who is 
a master of his subject &iid who writes English such as few are able to equal Of 
recent British travellers few can vie with its author in close observation of nature, 
and tn those graces of style and scholarship which make the information con- 
tained in his volume as pleasant to obtain as it is valuable to preserve. In fact, 
since the works of Eliot "Warburton and Kmglake, no book of travels with which 
we are acquaiated has been written in a style more cleiu*. fpr^l^^piqtareBqae." — 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.G.B., <Src. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart Viscjountess 
CoMBERMERB and Capt. W. W. Knollts. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. 3^8. 

" The gallant Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere, was one of those men 
who belong to two epochs. He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close ; and he was among us but as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously laden with years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
niiniscence& To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
cheerful part in the duties and pleasures of life, leaving to an only son an inherit- 
ance of a great name, and to a s<^rrowing widow the task of recording how the 
bearer of &e name won for it all his greatness. This has been done, evidently as 
a labour of love, by Lady Combermere, and she has been efficiently assisted in the 
military details by Captain EnoUys. Apart from the biographical and professional 
details, the volumes, moreover, are full of sketches of persons of importance or 
interest who came into connection with Lord Combermere." — Athmaeum. 

" A welcome and gracefully written memorial of one of the greatest of England's 
Boldiers, and worthiest of her sons. It is a most interesting work."— i^omtnflr Post 

" This biography, abounding in letters and other unpublished materials, is all 
fresh and trustworthy information, as to the life of a man whose career deserved a 
record." — Examiner. 

A. BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C. Jeaf- 

FRE80N, Barrister- at-Law, anther of * A Book abont Doctors/ &c. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2ia. 

Pbincipal Contents :— The Great Seal, Koyal Portraits, The Practice of Sealing, 
Lords Commissioners, On Damasking, The Rival Seals, Purses of State, A Lady 
Keeper, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York House, Powis House, 
Lincoln's Inn FieldJs, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Rejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counsel, Retainers 
Special and General, Judicial Corruption, Gifts and Sales, Judicial Salaries, 
Costume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Collars, Bags and Gowns, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
tbB House, Legal Education, Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gentlemen, Law French and Law Latin, Readers and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters in 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminster Hall, Law and Literature, &c 

** • A Book about Lawyers ' deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases — we have lawyers in arms, lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes^md gaieties. We meet them ut 
home and abroa4, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
* Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
of More down to Erskine and Eldoa" — 2Hme$. 

** These volumes will afford pleasure and Instruction to all who read them, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mr. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability. We are Indebted to him for about seven hundred 
pages, all devoted to the history and illustration of legal men and things. It is much 
that we can say for a book, that there is not a superfluous page in it" — Athenxum. 

"The success of his 'Book about Doctors' has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to writ© 
another book— about Lawyers. The subject is attractive. It is a bright string of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics -of all sorts, but especially in illus- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyers. Mr. Jeaffreson has not only collected a large 
number of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them well 
We need say little to recommend a book that can speak for itself so pleasantly. 
No livelier reading is to be found among the new books of the 
Examiner. 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 18G6 : Indading a Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
and a Ride across the Mountams of European Tnrkey from Bel- 
grade to 3Iontenegro. By Captain Sfbncbr, author of ' Trayek in 
Circassia,' &c. 2 vols. 218. 
'' This work would at any time be read with pleasure, but at this moment it is 
Invested with pecoliar hiterest It presents a clear and comprehensive Tiew of 
<^) ermany on the eve of war, and throws mnch light on many questions wliich have 
recently occopied, and are still destined to occnpy, a considerable share of attention. 
It is more than a narrative of travel, although it possesses aU the attractions of a 
well written work of that natnra There is sofficient of adv^itore for those who 
love that which is exciting ; sketches of wild and beantifnl scenes; glimpses c^ hfe, 
not only in cities, but in secluded villages, and notes and observations on the social, 
moral, and political condition of the countries passed through The unity <^ Ger- 
many is regarded as a gain to the wbole civilized world ; the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany a gain to herself and to the magnifiomt countries ^e rules over in 
eastern Europe. With these countries the reader extends his acquaintance. A 
characteristic sketch of the present state of Hungary is given in connection with 
the story of a voyage down the Lower Danuba The narrative of a ride across the 
mountains of European Turkey is filled up with a descripticm c^ the manners and 
customs of a people still living in a state of juimitive simplicity. The author's 
Btyle is lucid and anecdotal, and the range of his book gives ecope tar much pleas- 
ing variety as well as for much useful information."— Pm^. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. C. 
MoENB. Second Edition. Revised with Additions. 2 vols., with 
Portrait and other Illustrations. 21s. 

*' Mr. Moens had a bad time of it among the Italian Brigands. But his misfor- 
tunes are now to himself and to his friends a source of no little entertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that we have followed him in his 
adventures with pleasure. He tells his tale in a dear and simple style, and with 
that confident manliness which is not afraid to be natural" — The Times. 

** Mr. Moens has had an experience and an adventure of startling magnitude in 
these prosaic times of ours. He has seen what no other Englishman has seen, and 
has done what no one else has done, and has written a bright and charming book 
as the result"— iiU the Year Round. 

" In these volumes, the literary merits of which are numerous, we have the true 
story of the capture of Mr. Moens by the brigands. "We have no doubt that the 
book will be extensively read ; we are quite sure that it will do an immense amoxmt 
of good. It lets in a flood of light upon the dens of these robbers." — Dctily Neus. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Betham Edwa^ids. 8vo, with Illnstra- 
tions. 158. 

** A pleasant volume ; a genvlne, gn^;^o record of a time ot thorough enjoy- 
ment" — A ihenaeunu 

"■ A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of the most 
instructive books of travel of the season, and one of the brightest It would be difQ- 
cult to overpraise it" — Spectator. 

**A bright blithe, picturesque, artistic book, full of colour and sunshine, and 
replete with good sense and sound observation. To the enthusiasm of the book a 
great portion of its beauty and its attraction are owing, but solid information and 
the reality of things in Algeria are never disguised in favour ot tb» bright land to 
which the author followed the Swallows." — Post. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut-Colonel D. D. Mdtkr. IStb (Prince 
Albert^s) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 2l8. 
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THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. m. and IV. completing the 
Work. 308., bound. 

Among the other dietinguished persons mentioned In these volumes are the 
Emperors Alexander, Nicholas, and Napoleon IIL ; Kings George IV., Wil- 
liam IV., and Leopold L ; Princes Talleyrand, Ksterhazy, Napoleon, Pnckler 
Muskau; the Dukes of Sussex, York, Cambridge, Wellington, d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale, Brunswick, Manchester, Beaufort, Cleveland, Eichmond, Bucking- 
ham ; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne, Holland, Brougham, Alvanley, 
Yarmouth, Petersham, Craven, Salisbury, Devonshire, Ducie, Glasgow, Malmes- 
bury, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, &c. Sirs Robert Peel, T. Lawrence, W. 
Knighton, George Dashwood, George Warrender, Lumley SkefBngton, Bulwer 
Lytton, Count d'Orsay, Count de Momy, the Bev. Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, 
Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Beau Brunamell, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, 
W. S. Landor, James and Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Smith, &c 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, 
Morgan, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Landon, the Countess Guiccioli, &c 

** A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literature." — Times. 

" A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fashion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readabla Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and 
welL The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if they 
were related at a club-window, and all with point of greater or less piquancy." — 
Spectator. 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : inclnding numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By EuzAEKTH Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 

" The ' Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart' is an unusually good specimen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical valua"— /Saiwctoy Review. 

"One of the most Interesthig biographical works recently published. The 
memoirs have been arranged by Miss Cooper with much care, diUgence, and 
judgment"— P<M^ 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 
" Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good Benae."— Saturday Review. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. 'My aim,' he says, 'has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesthig moments of history— what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
' Historic Pictures.' " — Times. 

COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Duke 
OP Manchester. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Portraits, 
♦' These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter i« 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach." — Titnei, 
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A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

P(5LIS; including wanderings IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 

By J. UssHER, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerouB beautiful 

Coloured Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 
"This is a very interesting nmrratiTe. Mr. Ussher is one of the pleasantest corn- 
eal ioDs we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which 8o much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and hi which the scenery, the 
antiquities, and the people impressed the anther's mind with such gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monument of hia 
travels and pleasant explorationa" — Times. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTAR Y: being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 

China. By Geoboe Flemino, Military Train. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 

with Map and 50 Dlnstrations. 

** Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden regi<m to 

tell of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 

interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 

them revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OP TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
G. J. Andebsson, Author of ** Lake Ngami." 1 voL Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

A^IOOR, AND THE Russian Acjquisitionb on the Confines of India 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
" Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
He& Majesty. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 Dlnstrations. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OP 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 voL 8vo, 
with Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. ByFBEDERiCK Botlb, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranoe, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &o 1 vol 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 

SPORT AND SPOETSMEN : A Book of Recol- 
lections. By Chablis Stbbtton, Esq. 8vo, with lUustrations. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England,' &c, 1 voL 

crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. lOs. 6d. 
" With pleasure her nnmerons admirers will welcome a new hook hy the i)opa1ar 
authoress of * The Women of Elngland.' A very charming volmne is this new work 
by Mrs. Ellis. Its aim is to assist the yomig stadents of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, 'A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' 'The Truthfulness of Art,* 
' The Love of Beauty,' ' The Love of Ornament,' • Early dawn of Art,' and various 
chapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of ' Learning to 
Draw,' 'Imitation,' ' Light and Shadow,' 'Form,' 'Colour,' 'Lady's Work,' &c. The 
work will interest many fair readers."— jSftm. 

GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 
Caprera. By Snt Chablss R. McGbiooe, Bart. 8to. 16s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 68. 

^ A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z)at/y News. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 voL 8vo, Ss. 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

By a Prison Matron, Author of * Female Life in Prison.* 2 v. 2 Is. 

** These volumes are interesting and suggestive." — AtJteruettm. 
**The author's quick-witted transcripts of living character are studies that no- 
thing can make obsolete or deprive of interest for living men."— i?aramtn«r. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 

TUBE. By WnitAM Stambb. 2 toIs. with Portrait. 21s. 

THE GIRAFFE HUNTERS. By Captain Matnb 

Reid. Author of * The Rifle Rangers,* &c. 3 vols. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By George Mao Donald, M.A., Author of * Alec Forbes,* &c. 3 v. 

" Mr. Mac Donald is a true poet The * Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood ' are as 
full of music as was Prospero's island : rich in strains that take the ear captive 
when they are first heard, and afterwards linger long upon it" — Saturday Review, 

" The charms and value of Mr. Mac Donald's work need not be sought — they pre- 
sent themselves unasked for, in the tender beauty of his descriptions, whether of 
nature, or of life and character; in his almost supernatural insight into the workings 
of the human heart and in his unceasing fertility of thought and happy exactitude 
of illustration. Whoever reads the book once will read it many times. "—Po/j 
Jfall Gazette. 

MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of * Agnes,* &o. 3 vols. 

" From first to last * Madonna Mary ' la written with evenness and vigour, and 
overflows with the best qualities of its writer's fancy and humour. The story is 
thoroughly original, as far as its plot and leading incidents are concerned ; and Uie 
Btrengtti of the narrative is such that we question if any reader will lay it aside, 
notwithstanding the fuhiess in his throat and the constriction of his heart until he 
has shared in the happiness which is liberally assigned to the actors of the drama 
before the falling of the green curtain. But the principal charms of the work are 
subtle humour, fineness of touch, and seeming ease with which Mrs. Oliphant de- 
lineates and contrasts her numerous characters."— ^KAemeum. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 

Author of * Lost and Saved,* &c. 3 vols. 

FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 

(In October.) 

SIR TRISTRAM'S WILL. By Alice King, Au- 
thor of * Eveline/^. Dedicated to Chables Dickens. 3 vols. 

A WOMAN'S TRIALS. By Grace Ramsay. 3 v. 

** A clever, interesting novel Mabel Stanhope is as sweet a character as we 
remember to have met with in the worid of romance for a long—^or a very long — 
while.'*— J tfmuetmk 

"* The heroine of this book is a most lovable character, and her extraordinary 
trials and heroic endurance of them constitnte a tale wUch we advise all onr 
readers to prooore for themselves. The book is a decided success."— /o^ Bull 

THE SISTERS OF SAINTHILL. By Ladt 

Blakb. 8 vols. 

"We are rejoiced again to welcome a work of Lady Blake's— one of oar most 
diarming novelists. The present volumes folly sustain her reputation. From 
first to last the tale is natural and lifelike, and the interest well sustained throne- 
out"— Jo^ BtM. 

** * The Sisters of Sainthill,' by Lady Blake, is a thoroughly readable novel. The 
story is one of much interest, and it is most skilfully worked out It can scarcely 
fail to be a favourite with most reader&"— tSVor. 

THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE. ByMRS.EiLOART. 

3 vols. 
** We recommend this book to the novel-reader. It is better than nine-tenths of 
this year's works, and the reader will be pleased with it as the production of a lady 
apparentiy gifted with a good education, good taste, and, what is still more re- 
markable, good common sens&"— ^ItAeiMnim. 

LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georgiana M. Craik, 

Author of * Faith Unwin's Ordeal,' &c. 2 vols. 

** There are charming traits of character in this book— much of the portraiture 
is perfect The contrast between Leslie Tyrrell and Frank Arnold is drawn with 
wonderful skiU."— Spectator. 

•' * Leslie Tyrrell' lis a charming story. It is a finished picture of a high-minded, 
excellent womaa"— J/iorntii^ Foit, 

ALEC'S BRIDE. By the Author of * St. Olave's,' 

' Janita's Cross/ Ac, 3 vols. 

" * Alec's Bride' is a charming book, and possesses the advantage of being written 
In good English." — Athenmun. 

** A very charming novel The style is good and graceful, and tiie tone pure. 
The characters are clearly conceived, finely discriminated, and well sustained."— 
British Quarterly Review. 

CONSTANCE RIVERS. By Lady Barmjtt Len- 

NABD. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
**This book is full of genius, and contains many strikingly beautiful passages. 
It well deserves to find readera Those who begin it will certainly feel inclined to 
finish it It is written in a smart, lively style, and personages of the higher class 
are hit off faithfully and skilfully. It contains many exquisite pieces of poetry. 
The tale of Lyla forms one of the most beautiful idyls we have ever read." — Tima. 

IRENE'S REPENTANCE. ByCHRisTiANEYRE. 2v. 

** A very pleasant story. It is weU told, and there is a healthy tone throughout 
Irene herself is so natural and charming that Mr. Cunningham will be tiie envy of 
aU unmarried male readera"— ^^Aemetim. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Sarah Tytlbr. 

Author of * Citoyenne Jacqueline,' &c. 3 vols. 

" The best of Miss Tytler's books. The author of ' The Huguenot Family' is a 
\rrlter of trae, sweet, and original genius ; and her book is one of permanent value, 
the interest of which repeated readings will not exhaust" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" We trust our readers will not miss the chance of taking up these volumes to 
read them, for we have no hesitation in^characterizlng them as at once the warm- 
est, richest, and sincerest of recent novels. The story is bright with skilfuUy-con- 
trasted pictures, and full of mellow wisdom. Miss Tjrtler's rare merit of softly 
tempering between the domestic element in her story and the historical one, is only 
matched by the rare power she has shown in the dramatic interpretation of nature 
— a point on which we wish to speak the more fully and the more admiringly, that 
she has in certain passages called to our mind Tennyson and Browning ; and has, 
iu one or two instances at least, surpassed the former in truthfulness and breadth 
of rendering."— ^Sf^wtotor. 

»' The author of • Citoyenne Jacqueline' has, in the present instance, produced a 
work which is indisputably a higher mantfestation of her rare genius. 'The 
Huguenot Family' claims analysis as a historical study of great value and beauty ; 
and, as a story, as an example of character painting, of the clo^ and delicate 
representation of the gifts and graces, the struggles and triumphs of the human 
heart, it has few, if any, superiora Grand'mfere Dupuy is the finest creation of 
Action since Bomola. The parson's daughter would be no discredit to Oliver Gold- 
Bmith."--iror»«nsf Post. 

TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author of 'John 

Halifax, Gentleman,* * Christian's Mistake,' &c. 2 vols. 

" We have no hesitation in affirming the ' Two Marriages' to be in many respects 
the very best book that the author has yet produced. Barely have we read a work 
written with so exquisite a delicacy, full of so tender an interest, and conveying so 
salutary a lesson."— ^n^wA Quarterly Review. 

*'A11 the stories by the author of * John Halifax' have an excellent moral; some- 
thing tangible, real, and satisfactory." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" The author of * John Halifax ' cannot help writing gracefully : all her senti- 
ments are pure, refined, and womanly. Her English is always good, and her skill 
in suggesting the unspoken details of a story, resembles that of Uie pieces of music 
called Songs without Worda" — Athenseum. 

RAYMOND'S HEROINE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" ^Baymond's Heroine' is a clever and vigorous work. It is a book which deserves 
to be read, and it will be read- The reader will gallop through it with breathless 
interest It is a book which will be guilty of causing careful mammas to say to 
their daughters — 'My dear, do put down that book and go to bed.' It is very 
smoothly and fluently written throughout The scenery of the various incidents 
is vividly painted, the conversations are lively, and the plot is carefully and cohe- 
rently put together." — Timet 

"We recommend 'Baymond's Heroine' to those who can appreciate the charms 
of a novel throughout which there makes itself unmistakeably manifest the im- 
press of generous feeling and of vigorous thought It is also one through which 
there runs a vein of humour which at once relieves and heightens its pathos." — 
fiatvrday Review. 

THE CABINET SECRET. By Leigh Spencer. 3 v. 

"A novel of very considerable interest" — John Bull. 

SYBIL'S SECOND LOVE. By Julia Kavanagh, 

Author of * Nathalie,' * Adele,' &c. 3 vols. 
"Miss Eavanagh has power and feeling, and writes our language weU."— 
Athenaoum, "A clever, ipteresting, and eminently readable novel"— &I06& 

OFF THE LINE. By Lady Charles Thynne. 2 v. 

"This story is pleasant and natural There is interest enough in the incidents 
to keep the reader's attention alive, and the moral is thoroughly healthy."— >S(a<ur- 
day Review. "A story with a genuine intereaV—AtheMSum. 
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Published annually^ in One Vol.^ royal 8w), with the Arms beautiJuBy 
engraved, handsomely hound, with gilt edges, price Sis. BcL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-Si rrH EDmOH FOE 186 7 18 HOW HEADT. 

LoDOB's Peeraob AMD Babonittaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honotirs, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobihty. It is the only work of its class in which, t/<e 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facihty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place „it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lorda 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding snpe- 

rior ranlc in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in theUr order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Peers of the Blood Royal 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Somames of aU the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually home by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of I^y before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 
"A work which corrects all errors of former worka Itis a most useful publication." — Titmti. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— i»o»<. h h v ii h i»j 

"The best existhig, and, we believe, the best possible peert.ge.Itdb the standard 
authority on the subject"— jy«ra/dL 
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KOW IK C0VB8B 01» PtTBLICATIOir 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERJT WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAK HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET POSTER, 

JOHN GILBERT. TENNIEL. Ac 

Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 



VOL. I.— SAM SLICE'S ISTATUBE AND HUMAN NATTTBE. 

" The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
Its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, ana good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Po«^ 



VOL. IL^rOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great a* >ility. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass fireely firom 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— ^j;a«in«r. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful stonr, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-lenvth portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of natur*»'s own nobility. It is also the histonr of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. Tlie work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 



VOL. III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Inde^dont of its value as an original narrative, and its usefhl and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its gresAest and most la^ng cliarms is 
its reverent and serious spirit."— Quarterly Bevieto. 

" A book calculated to prove more practically useftil was never penned than * The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work whicn surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the a]inal> of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at ouco so reverent and so picturesque."— /9ttn. 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

'* ' Nathalie * is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is ttooA. .A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as mdividual they are elegant." — Athefutwn, 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoevpr wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing w**— Examiner, 



VOL. VL— ADAM GRAEME. BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenenr. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Cliristian virtue, their deep ana silent workings in the heart, and their beautiftil mani- 
festatiousiu life, with adellcacy, power,and truth which can hardly be surpused "—Poet 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. VIL— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AHD MODEBN DTSTANCES. 

** We bwre not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its pnrporie. and the happy deacription it affords of American life and man 
uerst still continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must just mention that the new edition form:} a part of Messrs 
Hurht and filackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the veiy 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been written."— Messeimer. 

VOL. YIIL— CABDmAL WISEHAITS BECOLLECTIONS 
Of THE LAST POXTIt POPES. 

** A nicturesqoe book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
man (^holio. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much ge«iiality, 
that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously op- 
posed to every ideaof human inflJlibility represented in Papal domination."— ultA^iKVwm. 

VOL. IX. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

* In ' A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in agood subject, and has prodooed 
a work of strong effect."— JtAMMMia. 

VOL, X.— THE OLD COUET SUBUEB. BY LEIGH HUHT. 

'* A delightftil book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kindsof reading."— £xamii»«r. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Bos well pro^ 
duoed hia reminiscences of JohnMou. —Obaerver. 

VOL. XI.— HABGASET AHB HEE BBISESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. Th^ will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charBiiag.'*'-Athenaum. 

TOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BT SAH SLICE. 

'* The publications included in this Libranr have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The maimer in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexce))tionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— .Eramtn«r. 



VOL. XIII.— DABIElf. BT ELIOT WABBDETON. 

"This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— G^o&«. 



VOL. XIV.—FAMILY BOMAHCE; OE, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE AEISTOCEACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King op Abms. 

'* It were impossible to praise too hi^ly this ';aiost interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every dmwing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all theh- interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour.**— Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELAW 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
«< The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation."— 5tMiday Timm. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINTJBD). 

VOL. Xyi.— THE ENGLISHWOmH in ITALY. 

**We can praise MrsGretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of ,oppcr- 
feQn^ instnictlon.**— 2%« THmes. 



VOL. XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" • Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifta * 
one of the most popular works of the day."— Po*<. 



VOL. XVIII.— FUEEE'S LIFE OF JEANKE D'ALBEET. 

" Nothuig can be more interesting than Miss Ereer's story of the life of Jeanne 
lyAlbret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Pcwt 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

** We know no novel of the last three or four ^ears to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids. If asked to clastiiJ^ it, we 
should give it a place between ^ John Halifax' and ' The Caxtons.' **—HercUcL, 



VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OP THE PORUJSL 

BY PETER BURKE, Seeoeant at Law. 

A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn."— iZ^^ra^ed Newt, 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

*• 'Addle* is the best work we have read by MissEavanagh: it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting."— ^^^Tkewm. 



VOL. XXIL— STUDIES PROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies ftrom Life* are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of theaccomplishedauthor."— ^fifo^urctoy Review. 



VOL. XXni.— GEANDMOTHEE'S MONET. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
diaractera are true to human nature, the story is interesting."— il^^iMMtm. 



VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS, 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 

** A delightful \iQio\**—Afhen(Bum. "A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— ikirac^^. 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book."— .4<A«kwt». 

VOL. XXVL— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is inntruo- 
WYQ**^Athen(Bum, " A chsinning tale charmingly toldi:*— Herald. 

VOL. XXVn.^LOST AND SAVED. BY HON. HAS NOETON 

" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager Interest. It is a vigorous noveL**— 2V«im. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs Norton's best prose work."— -fiMiffiintfr. 
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HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XXVIIL— LES MISEEABLES. BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of ' Lea Miserables ' do not merely con^st in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubls, fears, which go to moke up our common humuiity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page tbe hall-mark of genius."— Quas^^r^y jRevieto. 

VOL. XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

**It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and Uterary culture, It is a 
very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters.* 
ana sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world 
will like. Tiiis is hign praise of a woric of art, and so we intend it."^Time3. 

VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVOTG. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme."— 2%m«9. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought lo have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, iiitere:«t, aud ojusolatiju." — Saturday Review, 

** Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a loni$-felt desideratum. It is copious^ 
earnest, and eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is exiiibited with many broaa, 
powerful, aud life-like touches, which leave a strong impresioou."— Edinburgh Hevieto, 



VOL. XXXX.— ST OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and kaowiedge of the world. ' St Oiave's' is the worjc of an artist, 
'xuo whole book is worth reading."— -A^Atfikpum. 



YOL. XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S TBAHS OP AMESICAET 
HTTMOU&. 

"Dip where you will into this lottenr of ftin, you are sore to draw out a prize. These 
racy 'Traits' exhibit most suooBssiully the broad national features of Americaa 
humour."— Po#<. 

VOL. XXXni-^HRISTIAN'S MISTAKK 

BY THE AUTHOR OP *«JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

«* A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. In the compass of 
a single volume the writer h&s hit off a circle of varied characters all true to nature, 
atid she has entangled them in a story which keeps us iu suspense till its knot is 
happily and gracefully resolved; while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sus- 
tained by an art of which it would be difficult to analyse the secret. It is a choice gift 
to be able thus to rende- human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a 
searching sagacity, and u> iUumiuate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's 
own. Bveuif tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that 
even he would pronounce * Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault."— T»me<. 

VOL. XXXrV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, M.A., 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the laat.—Athenaum. " This book is full of good 
thougiit aud good writing, lir Mao Donald reads life and nature like a true poet."— 
Examiner, ^igitizedby Vji^/UVlC 
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